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Orissa is famous as the land of art and architecture. This ancient land Known as ‘Utkal’ is the place where 
art has reached the highest excellence. An unfaded sign of its heritage of art is seen even on the stones that lie 
hither and thither on the hollow land. The beauty-loving hearts of the artists and artisans of this country and their 
magic touch are observed on houses, temples, wood, stones, horn, iron, bell-metal, brass, grass, leaves, bamboos and 
host of other media. The beautiful painting on the floors and walls by the women of Orissa are a reminder of the 
wonderful development of art here. The skill and beauty of the ancient cave-paintings by artists of Orissa have 
evoked wonder of the visitors from different countries. | 


The skilled art of textile design in Orissa has a long tradition and is essentially poetic in nature. The textile 
designs are divided chiefly into two classes : decorative and structural. 


Thousands of patterns of cloth are produced employing different skills and techniques in any one of those 
two classes. Many Kinds of decorative designs are woven on the fabrics in various ways and techniques. Bandha (Tie 
& Dye) art has a special and significant place among these decorative designs. The tradition, development and 
practice of Bandha-art are found in three States of India in particular. They are Gujrat, Andhra and Orissa. The 
Bandha work of Gujrat is time-taking and involves a lot of [abour. The price of even one piece of this soirt of silk 
saree may be worth a sum starting from ten thousand to twenty-one thousand rupees. 


This is produced in Paatan of Gujrat and known as Paatolaa saree. It is widely known throughout India and 
in countries abroad. The weaving equipment and the process of weaving the paatolaa saree are crude and primitive. 
Even there are no pedals in the loom. The weavers raise or change the shades of the warp by hand and weave 
‘Paatolaa’. The technique of Bandha work in Andhra is, however, quite developed and swift. But in point of skill 
and depiction of inner sentiments and beauty the Baandha of Orissa has reached the highest level. Neithier the 
paatolaa of Gujrat nor the Baandha of Andhra can match the Orissan Baandha in artistic beauty and excellence. 
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Crushed bythe diamond-hard teeth and strong blow of Mahakaala (Eternal Time } some of the artistic 
patterns of traditional sarees have lost their existence or undergone alterations. Even the exemplary pictures of 
those patterns have disappeared from the memory of the weaver-artisans now. This, inspite of my repeated efforts, 
I could not find the famous traditional ‘Chaanduaapar’ saree in the entire region of Western Orissa. On the other 
hand the actual pattern of ‘Bichitranpuri’, a well-known traditional saree of Orissa, has undergone a sea-change. 
Even the Shakataa-puri’ saree is being sold under the caption of ‘Bichitraapuri’. With much difficulty, I got a 
changed ‘Bichitraapuri’ which has got place in this Book, A photograph of ‘Pattanayakpar’ saree is also given here. 
But I could not get the traditional “Hansaavali kaptaa” of Binkaa (Bolangir). It may be noted here that I have 
tried to show the peculiarity and speciality of Baandha art with special emphasis on one type of decorative design 
only. Given the opportunity, monographs of this type can also be composed on each of the other decorative designs 
of Orissa. 


Errors, omissions and improper representation may exist in this novel attempt. I beg pardon for the same 
and request the learned readers to help me in sending their valuable suggestions for betterment of the ensuing 
edition of this book and oblige. 


Author. 
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Chapter- | 
WEAVING IN ANCIENT ORISSA 


Thousands of years ago while wandering in the forests and mountains, man felt it necessary to cover 
his body. When his entire body was getting wet in the heavy rain or shivering in severe cold or burning with 
sharp heat in summer which was intolerable, he thought of remedies against all these and discovered ways 
and means for protection. So, in that primitive stage of human evolution he used large leaves and bark of the 
trees as his clothes. Then he learnt the use of leather. In this early stage, leather was the principal cloth 
material of mankind. Hence, the ancient authors had depicted Mahaadeva, the great god, as Pashupati and 
got him clothed with tiger's skin. 


It is presumed that man got indications regarding the skill of weaving from the world of nature. The 
web of the spider and the nest of the bird might have created the idea of weaving in him. Gradually, he might 
have tried weaving baskets, mats, etc. using those as his models. In the ancient time the art of weaving 
began in India. Even before the Vedic age this art of weaving had reached a state of semi-perfection. Ample 
evidence is available that women were taking the main part in weaving during the Vedic age. We have the 
following Mantras in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda. 


Vitanvate dhiyo asmaa apaansi 
Vastraa putraaya maataram bayanti. 


(Rig Veda - 5/47/16) 
In the Atharva Veda : 


Ye antaah yaavatih sicho 

Va otavo ye cha tantavah 
Baasoyam patnivirutam 
Tannah syonamupasprushaat 


(Atharva Veda - 14/2/51) 
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At that time it was the normal practice for the mother to weave for her son and the wife for her 
husband. In the opinion of a western writer - “It is evidently quite as old as the oldest gods of India”. 


It is learnt from an inscription dating back to 600 B.C. found in Khandapgiri that Utkal (Orissa) had 
reached a high place in the art of weaving not only in India but in the whole world. A Buddhist monk was 
reproached as naked in the royal court of the emperor of China for weaying a very fine fabric woven in this 
place. A canopy sent with the “Buddhaabatansaka Sutra” by a Saamanta king of Utkal (Subhankar 
Kesharee) to the Emperor of China has been kept well-preserved till to-day as a thing of beauty. 


The Tamils used to import very fine fabrics from Orissa. In Tamil language, a cloth is called “Kling”. 
Some presumed that the name ` Kalinga’ is a derivative of the root word ` Kling’ . 


It is said that once a silk fabric was presented to the king of Oudh by the king of Kalinga. While the 
princess of Oudh wandered about wearing this fabric she was declared naked and got censured by the 
spectators. The fine quality of the fabrics can be imagined from this amusing incident. 


The Oriya poets are apt in their description of a variety of dresses. Poet Vatsaa Das of 14th century 
in his ‘Kalasaa Chautishaa’ has given a beautiful description of the dress worn by Paarvati just before her 
marriage. 

Lataavali paate pindhi nete upuraana 
Laavanya chandrabadani lakshe laxmi guna. 


From the above description it is evident that silk sarees were being woven then with embellishment of 
creeper designs. It is also believed that the brides used to wear such type of sarees during the marriage 
ritual. This proves that such sarees were being woven 600 years ago in Orissa. 


Description of various fabrics are found in the Mahaabhaarata of Saarala Das, the poet of fifteenth 
century. Fabrics of different colours, silk sarees, odhani, very fine cloths, kanchuli ( a sort of blouse ) were 
being made in the cottages of weavers. 


In Rudra Sudhacnidhi of Abadhuta Narayanananda Das of sixteenth century, descriptions of fabrics 
of many colours and many kinds are to be found. In Maadala Paanji also the names of lugaa, saadhi, 
Sirapaa, patanee, Pachhudaa etc. are to be seen. 
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Descriptions of fabrics in Ushaabhilaasa of poet Shishu Shankara are to be found in several places. 


Jhina baasa bisha sama, na bahe haaraa. (4/8) 
Dibya basane kati aachhaadilaa. (8/39) 
Anga patani manda bazye udi mo 
Jjagati-shobhaa-banitaa, 

Sphatika sundara giri shikhare ki 
jhatake tadita lataa. (9/7) etc. 


Ushaa has such a deep sense of anguish due to separation from her lover that a very fine fabric seems 
as poison to her and she refuses to wear necklace of precious jewels (4/8). 


She covered her waist with celestial cloth. (8/39) 


The fabric upon her body was fluttering in the breeze and then she seemed as a lighting creeper 
shining over a beautiful mountain of alum. (9/7) etc. 


Upendra Bhanja, the best poet of Riti age, has, in his Laavanyavati, left a beautiful picture ofthe art 
of weaving in Orissa. 


Baahaara kale nila jhina saadhi 
Sinduri dhadi phula Linga padi 

Rakhile rahiba haata muthaare 

Sate rakhithile bansha nalire se 
Uncchile kunchile sakhi je 

Baalaa bala aanchi kaachhi pindhaaile 
Upamaae runda dekhi je. 


The female friends of princess Laavanyavati brought a saree for her. The same was very fine and blue 
in colour. The border of it was redish and embellished with beautiful buds and flowers. The saree was so fine 
that it could be gathered within the palm. And it could be kept in the bamboo pipe. Her female companions 
with proper foldings got the princess clothed with the saree in a befitting manner giving light touches here 
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and there. The image of the beautiful Laavanyavati dressed so delicately brings many similes to the 
imagination of the great poet. 


The other renowned poet of the Riti age was Abhimanyu Saamanta Singhaar. The Orissan art of 
weaving finds a glorious place in his poetry. In his best Kavya Vidagdha Chintaamanti, he has written - 


Nutana ghana-barana basana 

Jari padi ranga dhadi shobhana 

Nirbandha bandha pitulaa panate 

Ki chanchalaa lilaa ghana sangate se 

Bhaali jhali agni jyoti, 

Dekhi akhi lakshi na paarai mina mrugabata lakshi priti .(59/48) 

The new cloth or saree of sky colour is beautiful with coloured borders embellished with jari yarn. 
There are pictures of union or solicitation on the edge of periphery of the saree. It seems like the play of 
lightning upon a mass of dark clouds. It appears like the light of burning fire. The eyes cannot bear this lustre 
which is like the brilliance of fish and deer. 


The last great genius of the Riti age, the top-ranking rhetorical poet Yadumani Mohaapaatra, has left 
numerous descriptions in his great Kavya, “Prabandha Purnachandra “. In 4rth Kalaa of this kavya, he has 
written :— 


“Manjula-nila-nichola chola mela-kucha-nilaadr:”. 


The dual breasts of Rukmineewhere Kanchulaa (blouse) has joined together, is like your bluish 
mountain (Nila-Saila). 


Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha, the sun-poet, has given beautiful narration of clothes in different 
chhaandas (parts) of his famous kavya, Chandrakalaa. In describing the supremacy of the capital of 
Mahaagajaghosa in 11th pada or stanza of third chhaanda of this kavya he writes - 


`Madhye madhye bibhusita chitra paradaare 
Kaahaari maanasa heunaahi para daare. 
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The curtains are decorated with beautiful pictures. No body’s mind is drawn towards another's wife. In 
the seventh chhaanda, while describing the amusement of early youth of princess Chandrakalaa, he 
mentions: — 


Kshiti bhusaatiki ksiroda saatiki maanilaa maajanaa Sseshare. 


It looked nice and befitting while Chandrakalaa put on kshiroda saree after her bath. Kshiroda saree is 
a pure silk (Malbery silk or Paata) saree. There is also a mention of `Khaadikunchaa saree’ in the same 
kavya in the description of the advent of puberty of Chandakala. Besides, Jhuna kashaa chadar, chhurianaa 
fuli-jaali paradaa, Amlaana jhin chadar etc. are mentioned with vivid poetic effect in the said kavya. In 
addition, description of saree of `Haragauree jari jali’ with flower buti border saree, red blouse (Kaanchulaa) 
with jasmine flowers of golden jari, blouse with different flowers in golden jari are also found in Chandrakalaa 
kavya. Above all, a wonderfully beautiful picture is given about the dressing of Chandrakalaa as follows: 


Laagihelaa meghaambara, 
Suma latikaare minaa phunkilaaki 
Kautuki bedabara je. 


While she dressed on Meghaambara or sky coloured saree it seemed that curious creater had shown 
his best skill or dexterity in fixing jewels on golden creeper. In this way Baladeva Ratha has given various 
charming pictures of the fabrics of Orissa. 


Radhanath Ray, the father of modern Oriya literature, has written in his kavya ~Paarvati’- 


Kauseya basane aabaribe anga 
nelaachale raajajosaa, 
Saalmali saile sethipaain kosa - 
krumi heuchhanti posaa. 


In Nilaachala (Puri) the princess and queens will put on tassar sarees for which tassar seeds are being 
reared in the Saalmali (mountain) forest of Mayurbhan]j. 


The famous novel “Chhamaana Aathaguntha” of Fakirmohan, the eminent Oriya novelist, is based on 
a simple weaver family. Their success and failure, their ignorance and simplicity, benevolence and cruelty etc 
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have been depicted by Fakirmohan in touching details. The heart-felt sorrow of the childless Saariaa is full of 
pathos. 

Fakirmohan draws the images, the similes, metaphors and symbols from the weaving materials as is 
appropriate in the context of a description of the weaver’s family. It is evident from the following which is a 
translation of a few lines from the original. 


“Seeing the play of the infants on the village road Saariaa’s hands failed to wind the yarn on. her “natel’. 
Giving orders for a pair of small red Kastaa somebody got it woven by Bhagiaa. Bhagi breathed a long sigh 
observing the tear laden eyes of Saaria who took longer time to fold the things”. The Simplicity and innocence 
of this weaver couple has been painted by Senapati as a symbol of their success as human beings. 


In the “Pallichitra” composed in the last part of 19th century by poet Nandakishore Bala, the then 
condition and standards of living of the weavers have been depicted as follows: 


Patni-putra tanayaa sahaaya 

Nija daande dina tantubaaya 

Karai bastra bayana 

Kshpra hasta chhana chhana 

Dinaraati laagi peta na purai taara 

Aho jibana sangraama bisama byaapaara. 


With the help of his wife, son and daughter, the poor weaver weaves cloth with hasty hands. Though 
engaged in this work day and night he can hardly fill up his belly. Oh, how painful is this struggle of life ! 


Utkalmani Gopabandhu in his poem ‘Bandira Swadesa Chintaa’ (The thought of his own country by a 
prisoner) sings with the ladies of Sambalpur in mind: 


Champaka baranaa chaaru suhaasini 
jahin gunabati pura anganaa 

Swadesa basane swadesa bhusane 
dishe sadaa toraa priti prasanna. 
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` Where fair skinned ladies with charming smile and virtuous disposition look always clean and content 
with country made fabrics and ornaments’. 


Many such beautiful descriptions of Orissan fabrics are found in the kavyas and poems of the: poet 
Gangadhar Meher. The description of Sita’s fabrics in his literary epic, Tapaswini, is superb. In the language 
of hermit girls: 


Dara bikasita kamale baraataka paraae, 
Satadala-ruchi-ruchira chele se sobhaa paae. 


She (Sita) looks beautiful like the seed vessel of a half-bloomed lotus in a saree of lotus colour. In 
Kichakavadha Kavya, he has given marvellous descriptions of different fabrics worn by ladies marching in a 
procession for the worship of the goddess Vanadurgaa, such as: 


“A fair skinned lady putting on a beautiful coloured silk saree looks like a bright star at twilight. 
Another looks like river Ganges flowing on the earth covered with cynodom Dactylon (Durbaa) being dressed 
in green. One put on new blue-coloured saree embellished with gold flowers in imitation of the blue sky of a 
moonless dark night full of bright stars. A Shyaamaa, wearing yellowish saree, looks like a sharp mountain 
with rays of rising son,” etc. 

The poem “Kumaara Janmotsava’ was written on the occasion of a grandson born to Nruparaj Singha, 
the then king of Barpali. Here we find reference of many fabrics of Western Orissa, such as: 


`Sambalapuriaa chaanduaapadi saadhi aasiba, 
Bipra simantini maananka maanasaku tosiba, 
Binikaa graamaru aasiba hansaabali kapataa, 
Bhadra mahilaanka pindhibaa paain hoiba bantaa.’ etc. 


The well-known tassar fabrics of Barpali, the Chaanduaapadi saree of Sambalpur and Hansaabali 
kaptaa(saree) of Binkaa (Bolangir) have found suitable places in the said poem. 


It-is evident from all these descriptions in Oriya litterature and legends that there is a rich and 
excellent tradition of the art of weaving in Orissa. 
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Choapter-l! 
HANDLOOM INDUSTRY IN MODERN ORISSA 


A. The British period: 


The. handloom industry of Orissa has chequered history during the modern age. A study of the history 
of Indian textiles reveals that very fine quality fabrics produced in Utkal or Kalinga got exported to Arab, 
Persia, Egypt, Peru, Malaka, Java, Sumatra etc. for sale. There was a time during the 19th century when as 
much as 24 thousand maunds of cotton had been produced from 20 acres of land in the districts of Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore. Harishpur, Hariharapur or the present Jagatsinghpur of Cuttack district was an old port 
and centre of trade in Orissa. At the time of advent of the Britishers, 3000 weavers were living in Hariharpur 
(Jagatsingpur) alone. Orissa was flourishing well in fine and artistic handloom fabrics and skilled weavers. 
The Britishers reached Pipili (Puri) in 1611 A.D and discovered for themselves the flourishing trade and 
industry of Orissa. Their trade granary was first built at Jagatsinghpur (the then Hariharpur) which was a 
very big centre of handloom industry and hence various kinds of fabrics were being woven there. There were 
big godowns of cloth. After one month, another trade granary was built at Balasore. 


Balasore was one of the main export centres of cotton. Cotton was being collected from the western 
part of Garjat area and exported in huge quantities to the distant countries by ships. The Muslins and Chints 
of this place were so beautiful and attractive that the East India Company found it fit to present one of 
these to Charles-I, the then king of England. Consequently, the demand of these fabrics increased in England 
to a great extent and so the aforesaid company was ordered to supply more and more of these fabrics. 


But the shrewd diplomatic policy adopted by the East India Company in order to boost the English 
Textile trade affected adversely the native handloom industry of India. It was the prime objective of the 
company and its capitalist state (England) to destroy the basic equipment of cottage industries and weaken 
the economic standard of the dependant country. As a result of this, no other important occupation was left 
in the hands of Indian artisans except agriculture. 
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The Balasore port was famous then for the excellent fabrics named “Chandrakonaa” and “Sanno” 
.The cloths were exported after being produced at Kaunaagar (Konark), Nanigon (Puri) etc. These fabrics 
were quite cheap, compact in texture and beautiful as well. Hence, everywhere those became popular. 
Especially, it fully captured the market of England. As a result, the East India Company and other 
foreigners had set a greedy eye on this country. But others could not stand against the Englishmen in playing 
diplomacy in the field of trade and commerce. They were much allured to benefit after purchasing the things 
here at a cheap rate and selling the same in the market of England at a higher rate. 


The unwarrented interference with the reputed Orissan Art of weaving by the British Government had 
sapped life out of it. Hence, the skilled weavers of this state became unemployed, turned idle and lost their 
initiative. Recalling this sad history of the 18th century one cannot but feel much remorse and regret. 


In 1785 A.D., the Britishers started producing muslin in their country. On the other hand, they levied 
very high taxes on the muslin cloths produced in India and tried every means to destroy the native industry. 
Strange, inhuman atrocities were perpetrated against the skilled. weavers and expert spinners. Weavers 
were canned and kept in prison. The necessary household things like the common utensils were confiscated. 
The thumbs of the good spinners were sliced in order to incapacitate them. 


Inspite of all these, the Indian fabrics produced from cotton and silk yarns were sold at a 50% to 60% 
cheaper rate in the-market of England till 1817 A.D. Therefore, they levied 70% to 80% tax on the Indian 
fabrics. Declaration was made prohibiting the sale of Indian cloths. By fair means or foul, the Britishers tried 
to safeguard the textile industry of England. On internal trade of India, journey tax and other taxes were also 
levied forcibly. On the other hand, Indian producers were encouraged to export raw-materials, i.e., cotton etc. 
to England without any tax. The mill-made cloth of Manchester spread everywhere in India. In this way 
weavers of this country were made beggars. The profession that helped them survive was snatched from 
them. Besides, the atrocities of the Customs Department in India and their counterpart in England had 
played an inimical role towards the handloom industry of this place. Even then, the native industry survived 
for more than a hundred years despite being on the verge of extinction. In the midst of so many ups and 
downs and against so much opposition and animosity it survived mainly because of its inherent vitality. 
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Then in 1928, Royal Commission of Agriculture had, for the first time, drawn the attention of Union 
Government stating the necessity of upliftment of the cottage industries through co-operatives. But, 
Government of India had not taken any step in this regard till 1934. In 1934, Govt. of India opined to give five 
lakhs of rupees to each state government per year for the improvement of handloom industry. So, some 
state governments made tangible use of this subsidy using it as capital for the development of handloom 
industry. 


The needs and impediments of handloom industry were regularly raised in different meetings of 
Industries. At last, Govt. of India had appointed “ Fact Finding Committee” in 1941 on the recommendation 
of Handloom Committee of 1940. The report of this Committee catering to various factors of handloom 
industry, was the first authenticated and valuable report. This Committee, besides other recommendations 
for development of handloom industry, had recommended to form an “All India Handloom Board”. (See the 
summery of comments of the Fact Finding Committee given in Appendix-A). Government of India formed the 
“All India Handloom Board” first in 1945. The work of this Board was to see the supply of raw-materials to 
the handloom weavers, the system of sale of handloom cloths and arrangement of management to foster 
some help in this connection. This Board worked upto 1947. 


The handloom industry could work and gain some profit during the Second World War although it had 
not improved to a considerable extent. India became an arsenal being bound by a treaty for safeguarding the 
country. This provided encouragement #0 the textile mills in India for boosting their production. Such 
production by the textile mills in India caused shortage of yarn for handlooms. 


The Govt. of India, therefore, adopted certain measures for restraining the composite mills from large 
scale consumption of yarn produced by them. In addition, they devised a scheme whereby the entire surplus 
yarn of the composite mills and the yarn produced by the spinning mills were pooled together as “free yarn” 
and distributed to various states for supplies to consumers. While these measures enabled the handloom 
industry to secure some quantity of yarn, it was not sufficient to meet its requirements. However, due to 
inflationary purchasing power generated by the war-time economy and the brisk foreign demand for Indian 
cloth, the market of textiles was a sellers’ market and the handloom industry shared the benifit of boom 
conditions with the mills. But this condition could not last long. Gradually it proceeded to bad ways. 
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B. After Independence. 


Government of India formed a “Standing Handloom Committee” in 1948 under the banner of “Cottage 
Industries Board’ to solve the problems of handloom industry. In the mean time, Union Govt. stopped annual 
aid and advanced sufficient financial aid to the state governments for the development of handlooms. The 
first All India Handloom Board had recommended to continue the annual aid of rupees five lakhs. But the 
Govt. of India did not accept it and agreed to create a “Handloom Development Fund” of rupees ten lakhs. 
This fund was kept under the supervision of a Standing Handloom Committee. But, “condition began to 
change in the later half of 1951 owing to a number of factors, international and national, such as modification 
of the U.S. stock piling programme, larger availability of consumer goods including mill cloth and the anti- 
inflationary measures taken by the Govt. of India. The demand of handloom cloth declined sharply. Unsold 
stock mounted up. Many looms were rendered idle resulting in widespread-unemployment among the 
handloom weavers. The handloom industry faced an unprecedented crisis at this stage.” 


But the Government being sufficiently aware of this condition, the following agenda was prepared in 
1950 for the regeneration of this industry: 


(i) Setting up of an All India Handloom Board with comprehensive functions; 


(1) Levy of an additional excise duty on mill-made cloth for the purpose of developing the Khadi and 
other handloom industries and promoting the sale of Khadi and other handloom cloths; 


(ii) Appointment of a Textile Enquiry Committee to make a detailed enquiry into the various sectors 
of the cotton textile industry, viz, the mills, powerlooms and handlooms with a view to 
determining the place of each in the national economy and their inter-relationship; and 


(iv) Enforcement of certain interim measures directed towards ensuring an assured market for the 
products of the handloom industry, e.g. restrictions of the production of dhoties by the mill 
industry to 60 percent of the averge monthly packing of this variety of cloth during the 12- 
months ending, prohibition of piece-dyeing of dhoties and sarees by the mills”. 


The All India Handloom Board was established in the year 1952. This Board was the later board of 
“Standing Handloom Committee’ under the Cottage Industries Board. 
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Textile Commissioner became the first chairman of this Board. A new era began in the handloom 
industry after this board was formed. By this, Govt. of India took up a large programme for the development 
of handloom industry, increase of its production and sale etc. Indirectly it was the works of this board to give 
advice to government about the problems of handloom industry and directly to examine schemes prepared 
for its development and recommend the government to give financial help for the same. Therefore, this board 
was burdened with the responsibility of forming policy to strengthen and regenerate the handiloom industry. 


In 1957, Government of India decided to levy additional excise tax on the cloth produced by the Textile 
mills by passing an Act named “Khadi and other handloom: industry Act”. This tax was collected from the 
cloths of other mills in addition to those exported to other countries. This fund was utilised for the 
development of Khadi and handloom industry especially, for 


“ (a) undertaking, assisting or encouraging khadi and other handloom industry, 


(b) encouraging the adoption of improved methods of manufacturing khadi and other handloom 
cloths, 


(c) maintaining or assisting in the maintenance of institutes for the development of khadi and other 
handloom industries, etc.” 


Besides, due attention was given for the development of standard, sale and quality of other handloom 
cloths. 


At first, the money collected from this tax was kept in a fund and this fund was generally named as 
“Cess Fund”. This fund was not sufficient. So, from time to time, it was increased by contributing share from 
the revenue. The cess fund was abolised in 1960 as it faced certain problems regarding the keeping of 
accounts. Since then the collection of this industry was being sent to general revenue and the expenditure 
met by the consolidated Fund of Revenue. 


The All India Handloom Board was confronting a number of complicated work-loads at the time of its 
formation. The handloom industry was in terrible distress during that time. The demand of handloom cloths 
having fallen down, the weavers were facing dreadful unemployment problem. The Handloom Board felt that 
this vital issue could be handled if it was revived in a co-operative fold through which suitable facilities be 
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provided for the sale of its goods. The various state governments agreed to unite the handlooms in a co- 
operative fold. Hence, the Board determined to give financial aid to the handloom industry in co-operative 
fold. Then, with the approval of the government of India, plans and programmes were chalked out alongwith 
the draft of each plan for the financial assistance. This system of policy was known as general policy. 


The textile inquiry committee had already submitted its report in 1954. In the report it had 
recommended the conversion of some handlooms into powerlooms. The Committee had visualised that within 
fifteen to twenty years all handlooms were to be converted to powerlooms except the 50,000 throw-shuttle 
and fly-shuttle looms engaged in doing fine art. By this conversion it would be possible to increase the 
production of cloth in the country through interim engagement basis. But the all India Handloom Board did 
not accept the report of the Textile Inquiry Committee apprehanding the unemployment problem 
consequent upon this sort of conversion. 


A plan was prepared for the development of handloom industry at the time of second five years plan. 
This plan was meant for spending 180 crores of rupees in this regard bringing 4.5 lacs of handlooms to co- 
operative sector. Before this in 1955, the Planning Committee formed a committee named “ Gramya 
Kshudra Shilpa Committee” or Village Small-scale Industries Committee. The aim of this committee was to 
fix yearly expenditure limit for each industry for the development of the industry in each state during the 
second five year plan. This committee had recommended as follows :— 


(1) The production of mills and powerlooms should be limited to level already reached, i.e, 5000 million 
yards (assuming an export target of 1000.million yards) and 200 million yards respectively, and all 
the increased demand which the committee computed at 1700 million yards during the plan period 
should be met by expansion of handloom production. 


(1) The three major objectives of the development programme for the handloom industry on the 
production side should be 


Gi) The production programme: 


(a) to extend the co-operative organisation to a larger number of handlooms; 
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(b) to introuduce such improvements in the existing handlooms as would raise the level of their 
technical efficiency and output, and 


(c) to bring idle looms into use. 


The production programme for the handloom industry should aim at ensuring by 1960-61, the working 
of 20 lakhs of handlooms for about 300 days in the year with a daily average output of 6 yards per loom. 


(iv) If the performance of handlooms is found to be inadequate even after the scheme of technical 
improvements and assistance has been implimented, it should be considered in the light of supply and 
demand position of cloth whether further measures for introduction of technically more efficient or 
power-driven equipment in the handloom industry on decentralised basis should be taken up. 


This committee had recommended to the tune of rupees 88 (eighty-eight) crores, i.e, rupees 80 crores 
for handlooms of cotton yarn,5 crores for handlooms of silk yarn and 3 crores for handlooms of woolen yarn. 


During the second five year plan, it was indicated to spend rupees 59.5 crores for handloom industry. 
Out of this a sum of 58 crores was given to the State governments to work out their schemes and the rest 
amount of 1.5 crores was given to execute the schemes from the centre. During the month of may 1958, 
some important changes had been effected with regard to the policy of giving aid to the States by the centre. 


Up till then, aid was made available to the States by the centre on the basis of the definite schemes of 
the States. But in the changed policy, money was given in advance to the State governments for their ways 
and means. 


The government of India had formed a “Working Group or Study Team’ for the handloom industry in 
the last part of 1958 for valuation of different plans and programmes in the second five year plan and to 
have experience for the ensuing third five year plan. This Working Group or Study Team submitted their 
reports to the government in September, 1959. The All India Handloom Board accepted almost all the 
recommendations of this Working Group barring a few for which some modification had been suggested. The 
Government of India had generally approved all the recommendations of this Working Group. 


Then this Working Group prepared a scheme of Rs. 140.19 crores for the development of handloom 
industry during the 3rd five year plan period. Out of this fund, rupees 4 crores was kept for converting 
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handlooms to powerlooms. It was decided to collect rupees 84.19 crores from the India government and rest 
rupees 52 crores (which indicate the Working Capital) from the Institutional Financing Agencies. 


In the draft of third five year plan there was an amount of 32 crores of rupees as experimental 
foundation fund. Out of this fund, rupees 29 crores for the schemes of states and rupees 3 crores for the 
schemes of the centre were fixed and kept aside. But All India Handloom Board put a lot of pressure to 
increase this amount upto rupees 43 crores. Consequently the amount was increased upto rupees 34 crores. 
Out of this amount, rupees 31 crores for the States and rupees 3 crores for the centre were fixed. 


Special mention was made for increasing production of handlooms through full employment of these 
weavers. Also it was indicated here that the processes of advancing loans to the handloom weavers would be 
made more easy and simple so that it would be comfortable for the Institutional Financing Agencies to 
advance more loan to them as against their share capital: Supply of semi-automatic looms with improved 
weaving accessories to the handloom weavers was emphasized. Training and facilities of pre-weaving 
processes, utilisation of improved designs and purchase of sufficient yarn from the spinning mills as per 
requirements were also included in these recommendations. Besides, it was also the aim and object of these 
recommendations to endeavour for exporting handloom cloths to other countries. 


The government of India felt that the processes and procedures should be as simple as possible in 
connection with the financial assistance transacted between states and centre so that administrative work- 
load would comparatively be lessen. Accordingly the method was simplified. All these aspects have been 
dealt with in detail in letter No. P.C.(p)4/2/1961 dt. 20-10-1961 of the Planning Commission, New-Delhi. 


The financial standard of the handloom weavers and the standard of this industry developed by 
degrees as the central Government gave tangible attention for upliftment of handloom industry during the 
five year plan. The weavers not only earned much being capable of producing more and also improved the 
quality of the art of weaving and applied minds for better creation. As a result, the handloom industry of 
Orissa could fetch sufficient money and appreciation from other countries of the world. 
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Chapter-Hil 
WEAVERS OF ORISSA 


There are several classes of skilled weavers in Orissa and they are introduced here in brief. 


(a) Bhuliaa (Meher) 


Prithviraj was the last emperor of Delhi of the Chauhan dynasty. He was defeated and killed by 
Mahammad Ghori in 1192, in second Tirory Battle. Since then the independence of the Hindu India was lost. 
Prithviraj was the ruler of both Delhi and Ajmir.The betrayal of Jayachandra was the other reason of his 
defeat and death. After the death of Prithviraj his discendents lived independently establishing their capital in 
the fortress of Ranthamber and Garsambar in Rajputana. They lived there independently for more than one 
century. In the month of July 1301, Hamir Deo, the last independent king of Ranthamber was defeated by 
Alla-Uddin-Khilji and the result was the suicide of Hamir Deo. Rana Ratan Singh was also defeated by Khilji 
in 1303 and Garasambar lost its independence. 


On the other hand, the Chauhans who lived in Mainpur believed that after the fall of Prithviraj five 
brothers of that race established a kingdom in the region of Mainpur. Deobramha and Allahan Dev were two 
of them. Vishal Dev, the 10th king of the race of Alahan Dev was killed by the Sultan of Delhi. According to 
Major Imphe, Chauhan dynasty was established in Mainpur in 1200. At the time of death of Vishal Dev his 
wife queen Asha Devi was pregnant. Therefore, with the suggestion of some wise men she fled to Patna 
(Orissa) and there she gave birth to Ramai Dev. Ramai Dev became the king of Patna State and hence the 
first Chauhan ruler of the same in the middle of 14th century. 


According to Purnachandra Rath, the author of the history of Koshala (Koshalara Itihaasa Kathaa), 
Hamir Deo was the son of Prithviraj. After the defeat and death of his father he ran away to south with his 
family. Then he built a fort named Hamirgarh on the mountain Gandhamardan and kept his family there. 
After that he collected a large army and attacked Delhi. Then he went to the battle, took some pigeons with 
him and said to his queens that the return of the pigeons would affirm his death in the battle. After some 
days, those pigeons had returned to Hamirgarh. 
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Hamir Deo had seven queens. The name of the youngest one was Yayanti (some say Aashaavati). She 
was pregnant then. Therefore, the othere queens advised her to remain alive in order to save the race and 
they accepted voluntary death themselves at the death of their husband. J ayanti, with a maid servant, ran 
away to the forest on the back of an elephant for fear of enemies. One day, when queen Jayanti was engaged 
in eating, the elephant ran away to the forest tearing up the rope. The maid servant went to the forest in 
search of the elephant and did not return. When the queen Jayanti was moving alone through the forest, she 
gave birth to Ramai Dev near a village known as Daklaa. The Jhaankar of the village brought both mother 
and son and gave them to the Zamindar of Borasambar. Knowing them as Kshatriyas, the Zamindar handed 
them over to the chief Mallik of Patna State. 


In course of time, Ramai Dev became the king and came to know about his past life as narrated by his 
mother. When he knew that some Meher weavers (Bhuliaa) also had come with them from Garsambar of 
Rajsthan, he tried to locate them and collected about one hundred Bhuliaa families from Dhamsaa and 
Dhamtari of Raipur (M.P.) and got them settled in his kingdom. 


Balaram Deo (1549-1556), the younger brother of Narasingha Dev had brought a nurse on his 
shoulder from the other side of the river Maayaavati braving the furious storm at the time of the delivery by 
the queen (the wife of Narasingha Dev). Narasingha Dev was pleased by the efforts of his brother Balaram 
Dev and presented him with the Jungle State (Jhaadakhanda) on the other side of the river Ang. 


In that jungle Balaram Dev built a fort known as Sambalpur as per the orders of goddess Samalaai 
and there he established his kingdom. Then he brought twenty families of Meher (Bhulia) weavers from 
Patna and arranged to settle them in his kingdom. It is conjectured that this happened in the last part of 
16th century. 


This is, in brief, the history of Meher (Bhuliaa) caste in the Western Orissa. 
(b) Kostaa 


The other renowned weaver class of Western Orissa is Kostaa. The surname of this class in many 
places is Devaangana. But the Kostaas of Sambalpur, Sonepur, Barpali, Remunda, Bheden etc. use the title 
“Meher after their names. Generally these weavers do not weave cotton yarn. They use silk (Paata), Tassar, 
Kantia (wastage of tassar) yarn and weave various sarees, dhoties, Kumbha napkins, shirting thaans, 
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blouse thans etc. out of these yarns. Sometimes, they use mercerised cotton yarn on one side and tassar 
yarn on the other, i.e, either in warp or weft and weave ~Baaptaa’ sarees and thans etc. Unlike Mehers 
(Bhuliaa), they are well skilled in decorating the fabrics with Ancha and Buta art. 


There is a legend based on the origin of the Kostaa community :— 


A Devaangan went to Mahaalaxmi or Adyaashakti (in other’s opinion) with a fabric woven out of the 
yarn received from the long stem of lotus. Being simple and timid in disposition, he waited outside to meet the 
goddess of wealth. At the sight of Mahaalaxmi he at once prostrated himself at her feet and presented the 
woven fabric. Mahaalaxmi became exceedingly glad after receiving that fabric and sent a small cot of gold 
advising him to sit a while on it. Soon after a beggar Bramhin reached there. The Kostaa weaver rose from 
the golden khatul: and offered the Bramhin his seat. In the meantime, Mahaalaxmi sent a dish full of jewels 
as presentation with her maid-servants with direction to handover the same to the person seated on golden 
khatuli. Accordingly, a maid-servant handed over the precious presentation to the Bramhin. Pleased with 
that dish of jewels, the Bramhin went away from that place. The poor weaver continued to wait for the 
advent of Mahaalaxmi who reached there and knew everything. She announced that it was the fruit of the 
weaver’s fate. However, she ordered the weaver to go away and maintain his family by weaving the 
Devaanga(tassar) and silk fabrics. The generations that followed Devaangan came to be known later as 
Devaanganas. 


Bihar and M.P. are supposed to be the centres of origin of this caste. Their adored goddess is Hingulaai. 
The Kostaas of Champa, Shakti, Chandrapur, Rayagarh, Sarangagarh etc. add Devaangan after their 
names. It is presumed that they might have come to western Orissa being invited by Maharaja of 
Sambalpur between 15th and 16th centuries. In the Mahaabhaarata of Sarala Das, a powerful poet of the 
15th century, description of Devaanga Vastra (fabrics of silk and tassar yarn) are found in several places. 


(c) Deraa (Debaanga) 


They are originally inhabitants of the Andhra (South India) Province. They have been brought from 
Rajmundri by the King of Mahiree (Ganjam) nearly six or seven hundred years ago. The said king arranged 
for their habitation after awarding them the title of “Deshi Beheraa’ first at Berhampur. Subsequently their 
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king asked them to observe “Thaakuraan? festival at Berhampur. This festival is customarily observed by 
them once in a couple of years. They have been weaving silk fabrics since the last 300 years. 


They do dyeing of Vasanta colour on silk yarn or fabrics from a sort of flower collected by Kondhas 
from the forest in spring season. This colour is the original of sandal colour. 


They worshiip their looms on the Ganesh Chaturthi day. They are devotees of Lord Shiva. They 
observe Makara Sankranti for a week from 14th January to 21st January with great grandeur. They also 
observe Kumar Purnimaa. They do not take fish and flesh on Monday. 


They weave dhoti, saree, thaans etc. of cotton, khadi and tassar and silk yarns. They are a laborious 
caste. Each of them earns wages of Rs. 1000/- to Rs.1500/- per month. They can weave various kinds of 
fabrics on pit loom, frame loom and throw-shuttle loom. Their wives and daughters are also competent in 
weaving. They have been residing in various places of Berhampur and Pittala. About a hundred years back 
some of them have migrated to Sonepur (Balangir) and are maintaining their livelihood following the age-old 
trade. 

Deraa (Devaangalu) are known as Devaanga as they have supplied clothes to the gods. In the 
Souvenir of All Andhra Devaanga Mahaasabhaa held on 6th and 7th May, 1979 at Rajmundri, Sri 
M.C.Narayanappa wrote:— 

“Debang Community has a great tradition, both mythological and legendary. Devala Maharsi, the 
great preceptor and Originator of Debanga community started the conception of providing clothes to 
Devathulu (Gods) and set the pattern for his disciples and so emerged the Debanga Community, entrusted 
with the noble task of clothing humanity. That is the legend and we now see the Debang Community people 
involved in the handloom industry producing cloth as ordained by Devala Maharsi. Thus, handloom weaving 
came to stay as the chief avocation of the people of this community”. 

In “Devaanga Puran’, a part of “Bramhaanda Puraan’ the following story of their origin and profession 
is found. 


The first man of this caste is Sri Devala or Debaanga Maharsi. He had supplied clothes to the gods as 
per the advice of Lord Shiva. This fact has been narrated in “Chaudeshvaree Dandakam’. 
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Once Devaanga Maharsi went to Kailas for visiting and bowing to Lord Shiva, the God of Devaanga 


caste. There, he sang eulogy before Shiva very humbly. Being asked the reason of his advent to Kailaas, he 
replied that Lord Shiva was the ‘Omniscient’. Then, “I am arranging to clothe gods”, said Shiva and sent 
Maharsi Debala to Brahmaa, the creator who had been born from the lotus of Lord Bishnu’s naval. Then 
Debala went to the said Brahmaa and sang his eulogy after requesting him to arrange to clothe gods. 


Brahmaa advised Debala to go to lord Naaraayana, who was then sleeping on Ananta, the chief of the 
Naagas or serpent race, the couch and constant attendant of Vishnu. Accordingly Debala went to Lord 
Naaraayana and prayed him. Then Naaraayana gave yarn from the stem of the lotus of his naval and asked 
Debala to supply clothes to the gods after weaving fabrics from the same. He also gave the assurance of 
safety declaring that he would cut the heads of demons by his Chakra if they obstruct the process. There 
was fierce enmity between the gods and the demons. 


While returning with yarn from the naval lotus of lord Naaraayana, the demon names Shumbha, 
Madaarambha, Shambhudan etc. stood surrounding Maharsi Debala on the way. 


So, Maharsi Debanga or Debala meditated upon Naaraayana who was pleased and sliced the heads of 
demons with his “Sudarshana Chakra’. But suprisingly more demons took birth from the drops of blood fallen 
on the earth and threateningly surrounded Maharsi Devaanga. Naaraayan fought with the demons for a 
complete period of seven days and seven nights. At last Devaanga Muni chanted “Chaudeshvaree 
Dandaka’ as a result of which demons became powerless and were reduced in number and got defeated. 


Then Devaanga Muni supplied cloths to the gods weaving the same out of the yarn brought from the 
stem of the naval-lotus of Naaraayan. After getting the cloths, gods showered countless benedictions upon 
Maharsi Devaanga. Again he satisfied Lord Shiva and Naaraayana offering them the clothes. He offered 
“Mangala Sutram’ to Paarvati and sacred thread to Shiva on the 5th Monday night of Vaishakha. He gave 
sacred thread to Bramhaa, the creater and pleased him. Then the disciples of Devala imitated him and 
accepted the profession of weaving for the people. Afterwards, they came to be known as Devaanga (Deraa). 


Devaanga Maharsi has seven incarnations. Now-a-days he is called Daashmaiya who has a hundred 
sons. They have 10,000 castes or families. Now, only 200 sects and families are recognised. If one’s sect is 
Kalaa, then his family will be Kaushika and if one’s sect is Maalaa, then his family will be known as Maitreya 
and so on. 
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(d) Rangani 


One of the famous weaver communities is Rangani in the southern part of Orissa. They mostly 
inhabit in Hinjilikaatu near Berhampur (Ganjam). 


In old days there were plenty of “hinjala’ trees growing densely in this area. Those `hinjala’ trees have 
been cut off and this place is inhabited by the people and hence the name of the village is Hinjilikaatu. It is a 
prosperous village. Three hundred families of Rangani are inhabiting here. This village is 22 kilometres from 
Berhampur. They are called Rangani as they were skilied in painting works. These weavers are vegetarian. 
They are experts in weaving napkin, chaddar, saree, towel, dhoti etc. They also weave decorative designs on 
sarees like Basaara, Muktaapunji which are ornamented by handiwork. Once the ~Kabhur:’ saree woven by 
them was being used in marriage ceremony. They give the name ‘Thori’ to shuttle while Mehers of 
Sambalpur area call “Nar7’ to the same. 


There is a legend about this community as well. Vishvakarmaa, the Heavenly architect, was ordered 
to build a court of justice for Indra, the deity presiding over the Hindu paradise. Vishvakarmaa built a 
beautiful house for the same. But it was felt necessary to paint that house with colours. Narada, the 
inventor of the Vinaa, gave information of an artist community. These artists were invited to beautify the 
court of justice of Indra with colour paintings. The successors of this community came to be known as 
Rangami. 

They claim themselves to be the original inhabitants of Orissa. They do not subscribe to the view that 
they had migrated from other provinces. This community also lives in the areas of Nuapatna, Olasingh, 
Tigiria etc. According to them, they have been living in Hinjilikaatu for two hundred years. 


(e) Saraak (Shraavak) 


Saraak, a caste of weavers, are Buddhists and vegetarians. They weave clothes out of 60s, 80s and 
100s Cotton yarns. Besides, some of them Weave silk and tassar fabrics also. 250 families are residing in 
this area, out of which 100 families live in Jemadeipur and 150 families live in Nuapatna. They weave fabrics 
of different designs with tie and dye works and also with Jalaa works. The `Maaniabandhi Jodaa’ woven by 
them are used by the pandaas of Puri and are also used in marriage ceremonies. 
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These weavers earned eminence weaving ~khanduaa’ (fabrics of silk embellished with various designs 
of tie and dye art), ‘Taaraavali’, Nakshatrabhushan; ~Pungifula’ etc. These fabrics are popular in Orissa and 
Bengal. 


These weavers have organised some Sangha and Samiti amongst themselves. Out of these the names 
of Baudh Sangha and Buddhadeva Tantubaya Sahayoga Samiti of Jemadeipur and Dalailama Tantubaya 
Sahayoga Samiti of Maniaabandhaa may be mentioned. The Dalailama of Tibet has rendered monetary help 
to these Sanghas and Samities. 


As per the version of their ancestors, they are originally the residents of Bengal. They came to Orissa 
in search of peaceful life escaping the atrocities perpatrated against them forcing them to follow a religion 
different from their own. They also wanted to escape war and strife caused by the Mohammedans in Bengal. 
Then the king of Puri was Prataparudra Dev (1495-1532) and his queen Laxmidei. Prataparudra offered two 
sarees in his name to two persons who were made Beheras or chief of this caste by the said king. Beheras 
are also known as Mahaapaatras. These Mahaapaatras are given the privilege to wind sarees on the heads 
of the bridegroom at the time of marriage ceremony. 


These Saraaks worship their looms on Baishakh purnimaa, the birth day of Lord Buddha. They reside 
in Banki, Ragadi, Maniabandha, Mahammadpur, Rasarasikapur (Near Athagarh) etc. besides Nuapatna 
and Jemadeipur. 


(f) Gaudiya Paataraa of Nuapatna 


Large numbers of Gaudiya Paataraa and Ashini Paataraas mainly reside in Nuapatna. They say that 
they had come from Nadiaa Navadwipa of Bengal when God Nilamaadhav displayed himself here. As per the 
statement of Sri Sudam Guin, a winner of National Award, Baandhas were being tied and dyed in Dev Nagari 
script. The dye-chemicals were natural. Red from Suam tree, black from the extrancts of Osta, mango, iron 
etc. lac colour from the lac of the tree were prepared. Green colour from the combinations of the extracts of 
black myrobalan and Amla, Chocolate from the bark of a tree named Anchhi etc. were made at that time as 
there was no synthetic colours. The traditional fabrics of that area were Kunjifula, Taaraavali 
Nakshatrabhushan, Nakshtrapuri etc. ' 


Sri Sudam Guin who belongs to Gaudiya Paataraa caste believes that the Gajapati Maharaja of Puri 
had brought them from Bengal to Orissa for weaving fabrics (both cotton and silk) for Lord Jagannath. Since 
then the ancestors of Sri Guin had been weaving different kinds of fabrics for Lord J agannath. 
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Chapter-IV 
THE BANDHA ART OF WESTERN ORISSA 


Weaving is a living and lovely art in Orissa. The fascinating Baandha or tie and dye sarees, very much 
in vogue now in Western Orissa and famous for their weaving, art and colour in and outside India, reflect the 
natural artistic and also poetic senses of the weavers. They have not only achieved excellence in art and 
texture but also display a keen sense of colour and beauty. 


Orissa is a land of exquisite handicrafts. It is renowned for its artistic handloom products. Orissa’s 
celebrated traditional designs in textiles have been enriched by varied motifs from nature, birds, animals and 
temple sculpture. The embellished designs are woven mainly by a couple of processes—the tie and dye and 
the extra yarn stitching. Sarees, curtains, furnishings and dress materials of tie and dye works from Orissa 
with intricate designs of creepers, flowers, birds, animals and temple motifs in brilliant colour and aesthetic 
beauty are used extensively and affectionately in the homes of aristocrats as well as common people. If in 
Orissa and specially in western Orissa, there grow up peerless crafts in handloom weaving, it was because 
the weaver himself happened to be an artist. His sensitivity to rhythm and colour, line and curve, size and 
shape makes him a perfect artist and designer. What he dreams, he executes the same aptly on the fabrics. 
In fine, he is a Midas of Art who transmutes everything into golden beauty by the alchemic touch of his 
excellent fingures. Hence, he envisages a design and a colour scheme and transforms his vision into reality by 
imposing distinctive harmony and beauty in the shape of fabrics. 


The west Orissan Meher weavers specialise in a unique tie and dye work known as Baandha, the 
originality of which is recognised as a work of art throughout the world. Nature, with its charming scenes of 
the movements of clouds, the rains of the month of Aashaadha, distant mountains, birds flying in the air, is 
pictorially imitated in various colours on the bodies of the sarees, upholsteries, table cloths, wall-hangings, 
through the artistic weaving of yarns after the Baandha style. Whichever place be the source of this art, it 
has reached its perfection in the hands of the Mehers of Bargarh, Sambalpur and Sonepur districts. We get 
its rather imperfect analogies in the Jeypore region of Rajasthan, at Patan of Gujrat and at Pochampally of 
Andhra Pradesh. Forms akin to it have also been developed and appreciated in other countries like South 
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East Asia, Japan, Persia, Near East, Africa, Latin America, Mexico, West Coast of United States of 
America and Switzerland etc. 


Unlike the tie and dye works of other regions in India, the motifs and designs of Western Orissa are 
infinite in number and every motif or design is categorised under a special caption. No design is let without 
giving its name. It shows the creative mind of the Baandha weavers of this region. This renowned craft 
tradition was built up and sustained against the storms of cheaper production of mills and Western influence 
on our out-look and taste from time to time. The son watched his father at work. Gradually his hands 
acquired the deftness and the skill of his father and grand-father. Then his mind attuned itself to this art to 
develop sensitiveness, conceive and perceive new images and weave new patterns with beautiful motifs. 
Hence, the tradition of Bandha Art was preserved and gave birth to thousands of novel motifs and designs 
catering to the need, taste, and out-look of the customers of this country and abroad. 


Those who have seen the Ath Phuliaa, Dasha-Phuliaa, Butaadaar Kaptaas, Bichitraapuri, 
Saktaapuri, Rupashree and other sarees of the kind must have noticed how diverse designs like Ghaagharaa, 
Deuli, Lataa (Creeper), Fish, Swan, Deer, Elephant, Lion, Lotus etc. adorn the Aanchal of these sarees. 
Pictures other than these manifesting the artist's poetic disposition in their choice do not claim a place in the 
traditional Baandha Art. 


The Baandha of Ghagharaa is ubiquitous and similar to the Maalaas on Lord | agannath and 
Balabhadra adorning the whole of the Anchal in suitable places in order that a particular piece of art is never 
left unseen. This Baandha represents black and white in equal proportion signifying chiaroscuro of sorrow 
and happiness, danger and safety, blame and praise which spin the thread of life. 


The artist begins his technical pursuit in the form of Deuli Baandha after such a poetic contemplation 
of human life. The word Deuli derives from a word in Oriya meaning the temple of God. The artist first 
construct a beautiful temple dedicated to the muse of his art. It is only after worshiping his muse in this way 


he can accomplish his art without any fault. That is why the “Deuli” design is presented at the beginning of 
the Anchal. 


Now let us have some ideas regarding the preparation of the Bandha yarn. This tie and dye work is 
known as Kama or Baandha work in Western Orissa. Before the yarn is tied as per the design, the white 
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yarn is straightened by the help of an wooden frame known as ~“Kamadaa’. Prior to this, the yarn is warped 
according to its desired length. Then ~Anchaa’ work begins and the ends are set separately in some portion 
known as ‘Ganthis’. Now these ganthis are tied as per the design. Suppose, we are to tie a lotus flower. In 
tying the same, we will only tie half of lotus on Ganthis by extra yarn. The other half of the lotus will 
automatically come out as per the previous setting of the ends at the time of Anchaa work. But if we are to 
tie a creeper or swan design then we shall have to tie the complete figure of the same. 


Then the whole of this tied yarn is known as Chhaanda’. If we are to give one colour to this chhaanda 
like Ghagharaa, then the whole chhaanda will be immersed in one colour bath. If we are to give more than 
one colour to this chhaanda, then we shall have to cover some required portions of this chhanda and dye in 
another colour bath. The work of covering the portions of the chhaanda is known as ~Ghodan? in Western 
Orissa. In this way, this chhaanda will be tied and dyed again and again to have its desired colours. Then this 
chhaanda will be dried under a shadow or dark place as some colours fade in light and Sun. 


After the chhaanda is completely dried, then the ghodanies’ knots and preliminary knots will be untied 
and straightened and made ready for weaving. 

This Baandha process affords unlimited scope for designing. With the use of synthetic dyes, a vast 
range of colours in various shades and different tone-effects can be introduced. A Baandha weaver envisions 
a design and a colour scheme and takes days to translate his vision into a fabric of distinctive harmony and 
beauty. He transforms an ordinary thing into a golden beauty. 

In traditional fabric of Baandha Art, a lotus blossoms at the centre of all the designs. It claims a 
central place as it has deep metaphysical and aesthetic implications. Lotus is a symbol of the ~Padminee’ 
Naayikaa, i.e. women of lotus kind. Brahma is seated on lotus. Laxmi, the goddess of ideal beauty and wealth 
resides in Lotus. So, she is known as Padmaalayaa. The face, eyes, navel, feet and palms of Lord Vishnu are 
compared with the lotus. Again, he is also represented as holding a lotus in hand implying the sign of 
benediction. 

Thus, lotus is held to symbolise “Creation”. That which is the best, illimitable, unintelligible, 
immeasurable and that which is full of light should claim a place at the centre and the lotus in the Anchal of 
Baandha art legitimately does so. 
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Baandha (tie and dye) design keeps its speciality and peculiarity in many ways. First, the face and 
back of every motif of this design is exactly the same and this is quite impossible to be done by the machine 
or other improved weaving devices like Dobby, Jala, Jacquard etc. Secondly, no extra yarn is needed for the 
different motifs of this art. Thirdly, almost all traditional motifs carry poetic ideas and aesthetic beauty. 
Fourthly, its designs are many in number and every design is named. Apart from the richness of motifs, the 
harmonious blending of colours and their rainbow brilliance have made this process unique in textile world. 
Besides, both the ground and figure weave plain. The fabric is compact in texture, fast in colour, has equal 
number of warp and weft and hence has comparatively stronger weaving properties. So, it lasts long and 
hence has got hearty support of the women of Western Orissa. 


The origin of this Baandha Art is not definitely known. Inspite of this, its extraordinary beauty makes 
us spell-bound as does a distant flute sound in a quiet evening. 


Sarees like Padmaavati, Manihiraa, Maanasi, Muktamalaa, Kumbha-saudamini, Kaadambini, 
Baaghaambari, Panchabati, Rupashree etc. adorned by tie and dye art are widely popular in the market in 
and outside Orissa. There is a programme by Central Government to encourage the weavers and we firmly 
hope and believe that this art of Baandha of Western Orissa will receive an impetus through this scheme and 
the Baandha weavers will recapture those creative impulses that vivified our heritage and fuse them with 
novel impulses which can be rewarded at home and abroad. 
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b. The yarn is in Anchaa operation for Baandha 
Work. 


a. Preparing of Baandha yarn. 
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d. Completed Chhaanda of Baandha yarn as per 
design. 


c. Beginning of Baandha Work. 
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e. Colouring of Baandha yarn. 


f{. Another process of Colouring of Baandha yarn. 
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H. Traditional Baandha Saree. 


G. Untieing of Baandha Knots 
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Chapter-V 
BANDHA AND OTHER DECORATIVE DESIGNS 


The Orissan Baandha art is one of the decorative designs and the different States of India have their 
comparable textile designs also. Gujrat, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir, Andhra, 
Tamilnadu etc. are some of these States which have earned good name and reputation in such decorative 
designs and have created markets in the countries outside India for their beautiful products. We review here 
briefly of the most famous of such designs with a view to comparing them with the Orissan Baandha art. 


(A) Review of Designs 

(iJ KALAMKAARI 

These fabrics have especially been produced in Machhilipattanam and Shrikaalahasti of Andhra 
Pradesh. This work is effected on the cotton yarn fabrics with red, indigo, black, deep green and chocolate 


colours. This work is famous throughout India. “Indian Kalamkari” published by the All India Handloom 
Board states as follows: 


“The printed calicos of South India are known as ~Kalamkar?’ as they are produced by Kalam or brush. 
The most important places producing Kalamkaries are Machhilipattanam and Srikaalahasti in Andhra 
Pradesh. The art is also alive very sparsely in Tanjavoor District of Tamilnadu. 


Machhilipattanam is famous for palampores (flowered chints). These are usually used as curtains, 
bed-sheets, canopies, prayer mats, pillow slips and table cloths. The patterns are tree of life motif with birds 
perching on the branches and animals lying below the sheltering shade of the trees, geometrical designs and 


mirhab. 
The Palampores in Srikaalahasti are painted with mythological scenes and are full of descriptions of 
these in the local language. 


These painted cloths are intended for use as temple canopies and wall hangings. 
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In Kalamkari printing there is no harshness or abruptness. On the other hand, they flow one into the 
other with an aesthetic simplicity making the whole surface a fascinating one. In the perfect harmony and 
distribution of the colouring lies the triumph of the Kalamkari craftsman. The colours are never harsh or 
gaudy. These colours are natural with depth and brilliance of glowing jewels. The Kalamkari artist's brush- 
work on cloth makes one remember nature’s artistry on the wings of a butterfly. 


Kalamkari of Machhilipattanam is locally called Addakam and of Srikaalahasti as Rathapaanmi. 


From this it is quite evident that the Kalamkari is painting and printing work on the cloth. It can not 
have spectrums on each and every end or pick of silk or cotton yarn and both the sides, i.e, face and back are 
not equal. 


(ii) HIMRU 


It is a sort of brocade cloth of Hyderabad. It is a design of creeper and flower of silk yarn on the cotton 
fabrics. The present Himru designs are woven with the art silk yarn on the cotton cloth. It takes five times 
more for the weaver to form an ‘extra figuring weft design’ of five colours on a fabric. Like that, he needs the 
help of draw-harness-for having different shades. In the opinion of some people the work Himru is derived 
from Ham (means own) + Ru (means self) so; it means ‘own self’ or the ‘shadow’. 


Apart from stoles and blouses, Himru makes original furnishing materials, sherwani etc. 


Himru weavers have today started producing these fabrics in cotton and art silk. The Himrus of the 
present time are woven with cotton ground and with art silk as extra weft. The weave used in ground is 
ordinary twill with two ups and two downs or one up and three downs. The weave used in the extra weft figure 
is either of satin or twill as the case may be. The Himru designs which are of different shades in colour are 
given effect to by the extra figuring weft. 


Himru - 215/64 Cotton for warp and 325 weft for ground and art silk for design. 
(iit) CHANDERI SAREE 


It is a famous saree of Madhya Pradesh. “The diaphanous ( transparent) Chanderi would be any 
bride’s dream of a wedding dress material”. 
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Specification 


(a) 
(b) 
(Cc) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(2) 


Length — 5 yards. 30” 

Width — 40” body + border. 

Warp count -— 183/15 denier. Raw Japan imported silk (single). 

Weft count — 80s to 200s cotton or 68 NF to 107 NF cotton. 

Reed No. —. 32 to 36 Punja (Bamboo). 

Picks perinch — 72 to 100. 

Remarks — Solid border (three shuttles) and also ordinary border. Border in Poone silk on 40 


dents per inch. Border design extra warp in silk and Jari Butta by.extra weft. 


(iv) PAITHAN SAREE : (SILK X SILK) 


Specification 
(a) Length — 6 yards 
(b) Width — 45” to 48” 


Count of warp — 20/22 Bangalore twisted and degummed silk. 
Count of weft — 20/22 Bangalore twisted and degummed silk. 


Reed — 32 to 34 Punja (Bamboo) 
Picks/inch — 78 to 80 
Remarks — Design in border, body and pallav (Anchal) by inter-locking in weft threads upto 


2” border. Same reed as body is used; but for border more than 2” to 112” 
Punjaa/inch, for jari border — 1 Punjaa/inch. 
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(v) 


BANARAS BROCADE AND SAREE 


From the ancient City of Varanasi (Banaras) come the fabulous Banaras Brocades and silks woven 
with floral, animal and bird motifs in gold and silver. No Indian trousseau (bride's outfit) is complete without a 
Banaras silk saree or a brocade blouse. Brocades are available in silk and cotton. Pure silk brocade is called 


Amru’. 


Variety of different bindings and weaves may be employed in figure and ground portions and warp and 
weft may exchange places in desired way in this cloth. So, it is also called “Weave at will”. 


Specifications 
(a) Length — 6 yards 
(b) Count of warp — Katan 22/22 denier (doubled). 


(Cc) 


(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(vi 
(a) 
(b) 


hd 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Count of weft — Two types of gold threads (i) Flat, i.e, no base thread; (11) Round usual quality 
gold or silver thread and pure silk Katan or art silk or 120-150 denier. (Katan — 


the twisted yarn). 
Reed — 240 -480 per inch, generally 300 ends/inch. 
Picks per inch — 80 gold threads + 80 Katan or art silk = 160 picks. 
Width — 32” to 36” 
BANARASI SAREE : (SILK X SILK) 
Length — 5 yards 30” 


Count of warp — 20/22 denier. 
Raw—Japan Silk twisted and degummed. 


Count of weft — 20/22 denier. Raw Japan Silk 2 to 8 Ply twisted and degummed. 


Reed — 100s to 120s (Bamboo) 
Picks/inch — 60/90. 
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(f) Width — 45” to 47” 
(g) Border and butta by extra weft design. 
(vi) JAMDANEE AND BALUCHARI 


The Jamdanee or figured muslins and Baluchari butidar are now special to West Bengal. The 
Jamdanee designs have geometrical motifs while Baluchari butidar are mainly images. These would make 
elegant summer dresses. 

Jamdanee cotton saree is woven by handloom with designs on fine yarn by extra weft. 

(1) Weft/inch — 90. 
(11) Warp/inch — 80 

~Seborag Jamdanee is the best fine jamdanee on which dot designs are made. 

Baluchar Sarees are hand-made silk fabrics of red, white, orange, blue and other colours on brocade 
designs. 

(vii) BLEEDING MADRAS HANDKERCHIEVES 


These are multi-coloured check patterned cloths woven out of yarn dyed in non-fast colours. On 
washing, colours will bleed giving a changed effect which has an appeal of its own. The name is significant on 
account of the manner in which a handkerchief is folded. The fabric has vast popularity in the market and is 
exported to U.S.A. The loom used is a pit loom. 


The temple used in the loom is of special construction. 
The weft is beaten to the fell of the cloth in cross shed. 


Specifications 
(a) Width — 42” 
(b) Ends perinch — 84 
(c) Picks/inch — 96 
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(d) Count of warp — 100s 

(e) Count of weft — 100s 

(f) Weave — Check cross. 
(vii) MAU SAREE 


These cotton sarees are noted for their designs and cheapness. The Mau loom has improved 
appliances, such as, take-up-motion, arrangements of two jacquards for border and intricate body design 
separetely. The warp is in the ball form of the loom at the back of loom over pulleys with weight. 


Count of Countof Reed Pick/ Width Length 


warp weft No. inch 
(a) 40s 40s 52 48 47 ଓ jyards 
(b) 60s 60s 64 ଠେ 47” ଓ5 ; yards 
(c) 60s 80s 68 68 47" 5 5 yards 
(ad) 80s 80s 76 ୨୬ 47” ଓ5 j yards 


(ix» KACHARI AND MIRI 


Weaving is a living art in Assam and this region is renowned for its lovely fabrics of creamy and golden 
Muga Silks. The enchanting stoles which combine the Kachari and Miri designs reflect the natural artistic 
sense of the tribal people of Assam. The popular motifs of these designs are elephant, horse, peacock, fish 
and butterfly. 


Nagas have their colourful phenecks with stripes of bright colours and beautifully embroidered border. 
Bankara Kapor is woven with floral designs of golden jari threads in Assam. 


(x) KASMIR SILKS AND SHAWLS 
Of the hand-embroidered silks of the beautiful valley of Kashmir, there is a special variety where the 
embroidery needle runs so skilfully along the surface catching the loop of the warp without penetrating the 
fabric that it is difficult to make out whether that is woven or embroidered. 
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Shawls were first used as carpets or hangings and so the derivation from the Sanskrit “Shala” — a 
room or floor almost the same as French Salle or Italian Salone. 


Kashmir is famous for its Pashmina shawls. There are two main kinds of shawl production — Kanikar 
and Amlikar. In Kanikar, the patterns are elaborated on the loom and in Amlikar by means of the needle. 
The shawl makes a soft and warm stole in winter. 


Specifications 
1. Pashmina Tweed. 


(a) 2/2 twill weave. 


(b) Ends perinch — 50 
(c) Picks per inch — 40 
(d) Count of warp — 2/36 worsted. 
(€) Count of weft — 2/30 worsted. 


It is used as ordinary tropical robes. 

2. Malida - Woven with soft and fine wool; plain weave; ornamented. 
(B) Comparison 

The Baandha (tie and dye) art of Orissa is unique compared to the decorative designs of other States 
of India. Varanasi Brocade, Jamdanee and Baluchar of West Bengal are formed or woven on cloth by Jala, 
Jacquard and needle works. The Kalamkari printing and painting works of Machhilipattanam and 
Shrikalahasti of Andhra Pradesh are achieved by printing and painting with a sort of Kalam or brush. 

The Pashmina shawl of Kashmir has wonderful designs by the needle works. But excepting the 
Kalamkari printing, other designs need extra and different coloured yarns to get them on the fabrics. Again, 
the face and back of these designs are different. But the Baandha is an art that does not need extra yarn for 


its design. The same yarn of the fabric, warp or weft, has the design. Secondly, its face and back are exactly 
the same. If a picture of swan is shown on one side of the cloth in Baandha work, then exactly the same 
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picture of swan will be found on the back side. This sort of peculiarity and speciality attract the lovers of 
textile art in India and outside. 


The preparation of this Baandha yarn may, in brief, be described as follows. 


“ Before the warp and weft threads are interlaced to produce the cloth, the threads, generally the weft, 
and some times the warp are tied in portions according to the designs and then dyed resulting in the untied 
portions being coloured. 


To develop another colour in the design the coloured portions are tied and portions on which the second 
colour has to be developed are untied and dyed in the second dye. In this manner a number of colours are 
developed. These threads are so woven that the desired design becomes prominent on the cloth on both sides 
being equally bright. 


Design produced in this method differ from printed and jacquard woven designs as the figures by the 
later processes can be had only on one side of the cloth. Baandha method requires highly skilled workmanship 
and offers unlimited scope of designing”. 


The Pagdubaandhu, Buddabhaasi or Chitki of Andhra Pradesh have, however, certain likeness with 
the Baandha art, the former being like the latter tie and dye designs. The following places of Andhra Pradesh 
are noted for this work: viz — Pochampally, Koyalgudem, Chowtuppala, Siripuram, Bhubangiri, Chuigottal, 
and Galteppala. 


Some years ago, this work was also being done in Chiraalaa and Jendraapettaa towns situated beside 
the Vijayawada Madras railway. But as there were no sufficient purchasers of their fabrics they have 
stopped doing this work for quite some time. As I have seen, their tie and dye work is of inferior type. They do 
it occasionally being proviously ordered by the cloth merchants. 


The names of the accessories used in the Baandha works and the looms of Andhra and Orissa are 
given here. 


Orissa Andhra English names 
Mangaa Magmaa Loom 
Hatthaa Palkaa Sley 
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Orissa 


Lataai,Asraa 


Jantur 
Uphurnaa 
Kaatarbaadi 


Kamdaa 

Ba, Bae 
Paniaa, Phani 
Kandaa 


Dungi,Nari, 
(Phinga Manku) 


Andhra 


Utanam,Pante 


Chitkasu, Chitkipitaa 
(not in use) 


Chemuduble 


Jarnaa 
Achu 
Paini,Phal 
Wasulu 


Kaami 


English names 


Small bamboos or wooden equipment 
on which yarn is wound. 

Warping frame 

Weft preparation frame. 


Rod for keeping accurate length of weft in the weft tying 
and preparation frame 


Tie & Dye frame 
Heald 

Reed 

Small pirn 
Throw shuttle 


In Orissa, warp or weft yarn are knotted in different places catering to the needs of the design. The 
same process is followed in Andhra Pradesh. In Orissa, especially in Western Orissa, the lines of the designs 
are marked by giving knots by twisted yarn which help to create very fine and delicate designs. But in 
Andhra, the Baandhakaars knot the yarn for tie-and-dye designs by ‘pieces of rubber tube of bi-cycle. Of- 
course, in some places they knot it by twisted yarn. By rubber tube, they can tie very long knots in less time. 
This helps to quicken the Baandha works. They tie each and every design, even a simple design, by following 
a design of the same on paper. But the Baandhakaars of Orissa are so skilful and experienced that they tie 
most of the Baandha designs without any help of paper designs. They make use of paper design for tying 


complicated designs only. 
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Besides, the Baandhakaars of Andhra Pradesh take 6 to 8 ends or picks at a time while 
Baandhakaars of Orissa take only two ends or picks for their ~Anchaa’ work. Hence, the lines of Andhra 
designs become steppy. “Tkat fabric« of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh” comments as follows: 


“ The essential technology of producing tie-and-dye fabrics is the same as that being adopted in Orissa. 
The main feature is grouping warp threads or weft threads and sub-grouping them for tie-and-dye by leasing: 
In Andhra Pradesh semi-circular friimes with pegs are used for preparation of weft and leasing as well as for 
tying”. 

This semi-circular frame is ktown as ~Chitkasu’. It is almost of the same type as ~Jantur’ of Western 
Orissa. But one side of this Chitkasu is much wider than the other side. The weavers do the Baandha work 
through this Chitkasu while it is done in Orissa by the Kamadaa (a bamboo frame). The Ghodani work and 
untying of the Baandha knots are also done by this Chitkasu. But the process of dyeing the Baandha yarn is 
the same as that of Orissa. But the Baandha designs of Andhra Pradesh have not come upto the level of the 
Baandha of Orissa as regards its beauty and fineness. The main reasons are as follows: 


“Rubber strips are also used for tying Baandha threads. Tying is done on 6 picks to 6 picks or more. 
Consequently six or more similarly tied and dyed picks are put consecutively in forming the design part by 
part”. 

This is the chief reason of their designs beign steppy. Again, it has rightly been mentioned that “ the 


outline in the paper graph is steppy. The figures, therefore, appear steppy and it becomes natural to adopt 
diamond motifs which are very common. 


Higher than 100s counts is not commonly used. Silk of 20/22 and 16/18 deniers is used. Acid and direct 
dyes are very often used. The colours are not fast to washing. Dry-cleaning is recommended’. 


The weavers of these places are Devaanga and Padmashaali.Their language is Telugu and originally 
they are of Dravidian race. They wear the sacred threads and worship Lord Shiva, Vishnu, Naga and 
Bruksha (Tree) etc. There is no written document or statement as to when this tie-and-dye art originated 
here. It is presumed from the steppy geometrical and diamond designs of their tie-and-dye art that this may 
be an imitation of the Paatolaa process of Gujrat. The Andhra tie-and-dye art is name as ~Ikat’ and this 
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~Ikat’ weaving has perhaps been developed at the beginning of 20th cemiury. There is no proof of this art 
being older in this State. 


It is known that 1000 weaver families are living only in Pochampeilly. The number of looms of this 
place will nearly be 2000. The number of weavers will be 5000 and they belong to Padmashaali caste. Here 
no house-wives weave as they do at Chiraalaa and Zendraapetta. Only widows take part in the work of 
weaving. Almost all weavers here weave tie-and-dye fabrics. They declare this Pochampally of Nalgonda 
district as their original place. 


From the photograph of their tie-and-dye saree given at the end of’ this book it may be possible to 
detect the peculiarity of their work. They use fly-shuttle loom to weave this fabric although they stop in 
every pick to set the tie-and-dye yarn. Thus, a comparative study of the W est Orissan Baandha and other 
decorative designs, particularly the Ikat of Andhra Pradesh, throws into relief the unique and distinctive 
characteristics of the Baandha art. 
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Chapter-VI 
BANDHA AND PATOLA 


A learned lady of Switzerland named Marie-Louise Nabholz-Kartaschoff has, in her book, “Ikat 
Weaving from Southern Europe” describes the tie-and-dye textile art as follows: 


“Tkat is a Malayan word and refers to a technique for producing pattern in a fabric by parti-dyeing the 
threads before weaving. The textile connoisseur will be familiar with the art from the numerous examples 
found among Indonesian woven fabrics, but it is commonly known that this complicated reserve process is 
also practised in some parts of Europe”. 


Further, she observes : 


“In no other technique of textile decoration does the dyeing process play such a prominent role. The 
pattern is not formed by weaving together yarns of different colours, nor it is printed on the fabric : it is made 
by dyeing the warp and weft threads before weaving. Following the precise plan, pieces of another material 
usually paper or parchment with yarn or string are tied with the hanks of yarn at certain point. This 
material absorbs the dye-stuff and is removed on completion of dyeing, leaving the yarn dyed only where it 
was exposed to the dyeliquor. The simplest method in which the threads are tied irregularly and dyed once, 
yields speckled yarn, whereas eight fold tying and dyeing in different vats produces yarn for weaving the most 
elaborate patterns. Needless to say, such a complicated process calls for a high measure of skill and 
expenditure and of considerable time, so it is quite unsuitable for industrial application. It is hardly surprising 
that the technique is practised only where the decoration of fabrics can be carried on in a small craftsman’s 
workshop or as a home handicraft.” 


Extending through ages, the place of this art of tieing and dyeing is very high in the life of the 
craftsmen of different places. In the history of human civilisation, its place is much valuable. Long before 
man was able to speak, his hands had created many wonderful forms and appearances. By the help of the 
organ of sight, he could gather varied experiences and expressed them in the language of his craftsmanship. 
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Hence, the history of this art is very old, almost prehistoric. It is much more extended than the history of 
literature. 


From the days of prehistoric cave-paintings, man’s devotion to “Rupa vidyaa’ had began. Thousand of 
years ago, in the beginning of civilization, the first stream of the endeavour of art flowed in these caves and 
mountains. The rock-art of Khandagiri, Dhauligiri, Udayagiri of Orissa and the paintings of Ajantaa and 
Elloraa are bewilderingly charming and the vistors witness them in silent wonder. The art of Baandha is a 
medium for creating beauty and expressing sentiments about forms of nature gathered by man’s own 
likeheartedness with beauty of objects around him. Through this art, the artist expresses his inner ideas in 
varied colours. 


‘Paatolaa’ of Gujrat is a form of tie-and-dye art. The Paatolaa of Siddhanaath Paatan (Gujrat) is a 
double tie and dye work of warp and weft. The fame of this Paatolaa has crossed the boundary of India. 


Before twelfth century, no mention of Paatolaa is found in Gujrat. It is known from hearsay that once 
upon a time this Siddhanaath Paatan was the capital of Gujrat. It is indicated that Paatolaa was exported to 
Malaysia and other countries in 13th century. King Kumar Pal had encouraged this art at the end of 12th 
century. He used to go to Jain temple to worship god Parshwanath every morning wearing new Patola cloth. 
Then this Paatolaa was not being produced in Paatan but imported from Mungipatan of Maharastra. 


Once one of the friends of King Kumarpal had come from Mungipatan to Patan for visiting the Jain 
temple. He saw king Kumaarpaal was worshipping Parshwanath, the Jain god wearing Paatolaa fabric. 
Then he said to the king that the cloth (Paatolaa) he wore was not holy or pure. He added “ O King, the 
Paatolaas you wear thinking new, are not really new. Our King keeps a day all the Paatolaas produced in our 
domain under his bedstead and sleeps on the same. Hence your Paatolaas should be treated as used instead 
of calling them new.” Hearing all these things, king Kumaarpaal sent men to bring Saalvies (weavers of 
Paatolaa cloth) to Paatan. But the Salvies demanded that the king should satisfy some conditions. They 
wanted to bring Neminatha, Adishwara and Gautam Swami with them. Besides they said to bring their Guru 
Chhatrasen Bhattaashaa and some near relatives with them. The men sent by king Kumaarpaal conceded 
to the same and hence seven hundred Saalvies come to Paatan from Jaalnaa. 
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These Salvies were Digambar Jains at the time of their advent to Paatan. Digambars were 
worshipping at night and Shwetambars during day time. King Kumaarpaal did not like it. So, he requested his 
Guru Hemachandra Acharya to convert these Saalvies into Shwetambars. He also requested to defeat 
Chhatrasen Bhattaashaa, the Guru of Saalvies, in argument. But Hemachandra Acharya said it was very 
difficult as Siddha Saraswati was with the Saalvies. Then Jayasingha Suri defeated Chhatrasen 
Bhattaashaa in argument and converted the Saalvies into Shwetambars. They kept their Digambar idol in 
their loins and became Shwetambar. Their Venerable god is the Jain god, Neminaath. Now, some of the 
Saalvies at Paatan are Vaishnavas. 


After Kumaarpaal, the reputation of Paatolaa spread upto Java, Sumatra, Bali, Malaysia, Agni Asia. 
The Paatolaa may be torn out, but its art is never missed, never destroyed. Even now we can see this 
Paatolaa cloth of 3 to 4 hundred years old kept within photo frame on the wall of the residence of Kantilal 
Laher Chand, Kastur Chand Salvi. 


As per the statement of Kantilal Laher Chand Salvi; there are 15 to 20 Paatolaa handlooms in Patan. 
Before world war II, there were 3 Paatolaa looms at Surat and only one at Jaalnaa. Previously, Multanies 
(Pathaans) were purchasing this Paatolaa cloth. They have much contribution to make this Paatolaa 
famous throughout the world. They were selling this Paatolaa in countries like Indonesia,Java and Sumatra. 
They stopped coming to this place after world war II. Since then crisis came over Paatolaa. Saalvies, the 
weavers of Paatola, were engaged in other works after giving up weaving of Paatolaa fabrics. This art is 
extant at Patan now within three Salvi families only. 


Paatolaa was not only woven to fulfil the desire for luxury of the richmen, it had also had its first place 
in social and religious uses. 


Formerly, Anabil,Nagar, Vaishavas and Teli (oilman) amongst the Hindu and Wora from Muslims used 
to wear this Paatolaa. It was creditable to wear Paatolaa in Gujrat and Madhya Bharat at the time of 
marriage. On some occasions the male members were also wearing Paatolaa. It was used as dresses of idols 
of the temples. In this way, this Paatolaa was not only used for enhancing the social status, but also it was 
inevitable for some customs. People believed that Paatolaa had some peculiar power. There is a saying that 
it has purity and wonderful power besides the effect on wealth and fate. 
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Paatolaa is a burning example of laborious art. It is produced after a long period of 3 to 4 months by 
Joint labour of 6 or 7 weavers. They transmute the raw silk into something more valuable than gold. 


The design of Paatolaa first takes place on blue print graph paper. Then the pattern of colours and its 
mixture are fixed after filling up the colours in the required squares of the graph. 


Its designs or patterns are traditional like the Phul Naxaa, Tin Phul, Panch Phul, Naari Kunjar, 
Chokdaa, Chandaa (Moon), Chhawadi (Plate) design, Raas design, Waaraagaji, Ratanmok etc. Paatolaa of 
new design is also beign woven after having its figure on the graph paper. 


The long labour begins with the raw-materials. At first every thread of silk is separated one by one and 
wound on the Phirki (Asaari) . As these threads are very thin and fine, the weavers make joint of 7/8 threads 
together in order to make it strong. Then the waxy part of the silk yarn is removed after boiling these in the 
hot water mixing with soda or soap, as a result, the silk becomes clean white and soft. 


Then required number of ends or threads are fixed width-wise by fixing two ends of the yarn on each 
side of the length of Paatolaa. The peculiarity of Paatolaa is that its colours and design are completed before 
the warp reaches the loom. Weaving is its last process. 


The tie and dye work of Paatolaa is almost the same as that of western Orissa. The tieing and dyeing 
of warp and weft is known as double Ikat process. It is woven in such a way that the warp and weft threads 
coincide with the design. Often, adjustment of ends and picks is made even when the cloth is on the loom. 
Weaving of Paatolaa needs two persons. Golden threads are also woven in the border (Kinaari) and Aanchal 
(palwa) of Paatolaa. 


Very little efforts have been made for introducing novelty into patola through new designs. As per the 
version of Chhotubhai Saalvi—designs like skirt, dancing girl wearing blouse, the soldier on the horse or 
elephant are being made. Now this Paatolaa is also woven with Japani silk. 


Due to its popularity and good name cotton mills are now producing imitated Paatolaa saree. 
Therefore the fate of pure Paatolaa saree is gradually being threatened. If it will not survive against.the 
imitated cheap Paatolaa saree, then this pure Paatolaa will simply be a thing of the past reserved as ~show- 
piece’ in the museum and the residue of its legend will only survive. 
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The god worshipped by these Salvi weavers is 12th Jain Tirthankara, Neminatha. They worship their 
looms in the month of Shraavan on the 13th day of dark fortnight. They change this Tithi if it is not Pushyaa 
Nakshatra. These Saalvi weavers also worship lord Ganesh for the reason that rats would not damage their 
valuable silk yarn. 


In Andhra Pradesh, efforts were made to reduce the rate of Ikat fabrics. Though there has not been 
much improvement as regards the fine work of tie-and-dye, these fabrics have been made commercial. The 
Andhra weavers weave the yarn on fly-shuttle looms, use 8 to 10 ends at a time at the time of preparing 
design, and reduce labour by knotting the yarn in required places through cuttings of cycle rubber tube, so 
that larger spaces can easily be covered. And by adopting all these skills, the Andhra weavers can reduce the 
price of their tie-and-dye fabrics. But most of their tie and dye designs are of the diamond shape and lines of 
the same are steppy. It is presumed that they might have imitated the designs like Paan Vaat, Naaree 
Kunjar, Woraaga]ji etc. of Gujrat. Most of the Paatolaa designs of Gujrat are also of diamond shape, but lines 
of those are not steppy. 


Siddhanaath Paatan of Gujrat is famous in the world for its Paatolaa saree. This Paatolaa is woven 
with the combination of warp and weft yarns. So, the tie and dye designs should naturally be more clear and 
bright. But some of the Orissan Baandha designs, even being single or weft tie-and-dye (Bandha) seem 
equally clear, beautiful and bright. There are no peddles in the Paatolaa loom of Gujrat. They weave by lifting 
the healds with the help of a big wooden rod just like the lifting of the healds of Jaalaa-designs with the help of 
Naakaa card. This unnecessarily consumes much time and labour. This process seems primitive and crude, 
but the weavers of Paatola saree are not prepared to weave with modern process or devices. 


The weavers of tie-and-dye yarn in Andhra and Gujrat take help of the paper design shown in graph 
paper and then they tie their yarn. But the Baandha weavers of Orissa, especially of Western Orissa 
(Mehers), tie numerous Baandha designs with the help of mental contrivances. The imaginative power of 
these Meher weavers is so keen and inventive that it can create colourful and meaningful designs with 
numerous beautiful pictures without the help of paper designs. 


One cannot find a name attached to each saree in Andhra Pradesh. They usually give a pattern 
number only and do not try to give a nice of befitting name. There are limited names of Paatolaa fabrics in 
Gujrat. These may not be more than ten to eleven. A Paatolaa design was woven for India Festival of 1985. 
This design was named as “ Sar-wariaa”. But this name had no meaning and link with the design produced. It 
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seemed that it was so named because it was to be named. But in Orissa the Baandha sarees have different 
names. Here the Baandha weaver is not prepared to leave his product without naming it. It shows their 
wonderous imaginative power and poet-like mental faculty. Lists of two small Weavers’ Co-operative 
Societies of Sonepur will give evidence of the same. 


Here is the list of sarees produced in the Satyanarayan Vastralaya Weaver's Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Sonepur:- 


1. Chandra Udiaan, 2. Aasmaan Taaraa, 3. Milan, 4. Saavitri, 5. Shaktaapar, 6. Shachipar,7. Bichitraapuri, 
8. Bhaanumati 9. Vishva Sundari,10. Laavanyavati, 11. Manamohini, 12. Bijaya Laxmi, 13. Chandrikaa, 
14. Puspamaalaa, 15. Manipar, 16. Satyapriyaa, 17. Kumbha Kalasi, 18. Maanikeshwari, 19. Saudaamini, 
20. Raadhaakaanti, 21. Parijaataka, 22. Padmatolaa, 23. Padmaavati, 24. Kalpanaa, 25. Swarnapuri, 
26. Swarnalataa, 27. Vishva Vaarati, 28. Maadhuri, 29. Chandrakalaa, 30. Bhaagya Laxmi, 31. Kanak 
Champaa, 32. Priyadrashini, 33. Chandra Kaanti, 34. Panchabati, 35. Manjushaa, 36. Niaali, 37. Mayura 
Puchchha, 38. Mukutamani, 39. Kanaka Manjari, 40. Madhuban, 41. Anuraadhaa, 42. Ambikaa, 
43. Devajaani, 44. Padmaasani, 45. Shobhaamayi, 46. Ras Maalati, 47. Maanasi, 48. Hansa Padmini, 
49. Rebati, 50. Tarangini, 51. Monoramaa, etc. etc. 


Some of the names of sarees produced by Ramaji Weavers’ Coop.Society Ltd. are: 


1. Manihaaraa, 2. Muktamaalaa, 3. Panchashila, 4. Reameshwari, 5. Jaanjaseni, 6. Kumbha Bhaarati, 
7. Panchabati, 8. Vijayamaalaa, 9. Ambikaa, 10. Priyatamaa, 11. Madhumati, 12. Saubhaagini, 
13. Satyapriyaa, 14. Suchitraa, 15. Jharnaa, 16. Minaakshi, 17. Shaura Prabhaa, 18. Maalati, 
19. Sandhyaa Ta ra; 20. Kalinga Sundari, 21. Baaghaambari, 22. Raajashri, 23. Patra Rekhaa, etc. etc. 


R.N.Mehta, in his article named “Baandhas of Orissa”, has made an extensive, thoughtful and detailed 
research on this Baandha art. Since he is a man of different region and language his interest and research in 
this regard is commendable. The book, Ikat Fabrics of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, written jointly by Sri 
B.C.Mohanty and Kalyan Krishna owes much to this article of Mehta. Although Mehta has prepared his 
article with painstaking research, his presentation of the Bhulias is, in many ways, uniformed and distortion 
of fact. Thus, for example, he has written that “the term ‘Devaanga’ is equally interesting as the Bhuliaa 
weavers of Baandha in Orissa are known as Devaanga.” But Bhuliaas are not Devaanga. Deraa and Kostaa 
weavers are known as Devaanga. We have already mentioned this in the 3rd chapter of this book while 
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giving brief history of these two castes. Agein he comments : “The term Mihir or Meher signifies a headman 
and is used as a term for respect. Could it be connected with Mahattara meaning petty official ?” If the 
meaning of ‘Mahat’ will be chief, then why the meaning of ‘Mahattara’ will be petty official ? Mehta seems to 
forget that the meaning of Mihir’ is the sun and accordingly the Mehers may be of solar caste. 


In another place of his article, he has written that “they are classified as ‘Sudras’. but are not 
untouchable”. This is not true. Bhuliaas (Mehers) are not”Sudras”. They are Vaishya of high rank and are 
respected in the Western Orissa as such. They were once rich and well-to-do and were called as “Meher 
Mahaajan”. In many places, kings were borrowing money from the Mehers and they have entitled them as 
“Sunaamuhi Prajaa” (golden-faced subjects) of their kingdoms. 


In this article he has further mentioned that “the Bhuliaas are noted in tradition and folk-lore as 
proverbial fools.” This seems to have been suggested to Mehta by a saying prevalent in Orissa as “Tanti 
murkha” that is the weaver is a fool. But, Bhulias (Mehers) do not belong to Tanti caste. The followers of the 
Chauhan queen Aashaavati were hools, In course of time, the hools might have been ‘holiaa’, ‘Huliaa’ and 
then ‘Bhuliaa’. It is said that they had fought against the Muslims in support of Rajputs. Even now, in some 
of the houses of these Mehers (Bhuliaas) swords are worshipped and well preserved as a symbol of their 
martial past. In this sense, Vyasakabi Fakirmohan has, in his famous novel, Chhamaana Aathaguntha, 
depicted the weaver couple Bhagiaa and Saariaa. Vyaasakabi has successfully painted the dignity of their 
lives with this sort of simplicity and innocency. 


However, Mehta’s article is valuable as a pointer for further research. He observes that “the two 
traditions suggest that Rajastan is probably the place of origin of the Bhuliaa weavers and their art”. 
Moreover, “they also pointout that they might have migrated to distant countries after the break-up of the 
Chauhan power in the end of the 12th century A.D from Delhi-Rajasthan area, and possibly followed their 
patrons. These legends suggest that the Bhuliaas in final analysis come from the region of the Paatolaa 
weavers.” etc. With deep study of such books as Harsha Charita of Vaanabhatta, Varna Ratnaakara of 
Jyotirishvara, Maanasollasa of king Someshwara etc., Mehta has prepared this article on the tie-and dye 
arts of Orissa and hence it is worth reading for the research workers of Orissan Baandha Art. 
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Chapter-VII 
RELIGIOUS: FOUNDATION OF BANDHA ART 


In nothing is Orissan baandha more distinguished from the Ikat of Andhra and the Paatolaa of Gujrat 
than in its religious foundation. Baandha art has been influenced by two distinctive aspects of Orissan 
culture, the Jagannath Cult and the temple art of Orissa. As a result, Baandha has transformed itself from 
an ordinary art of weaving into a predominantly religion-inspired fabric art. 


(A) Jagannath Cult 


An inevitable and strong influence of Jagannath Cult is seen in the traditions, social customs and 
manners, culture and above all in the arts of Orissa. 


The images and the cult of Jagannath are seen on the Baandha Art of Orissa. From the very 
beginning we find the use of black, white, yellow and red colours on the Baandha yarn. These colours are 
natural and used as the body-colour of Lord Jagannath. These natural colours were prepared from leaves, 
fruits, flowers, bark and lac etc. at the residence of the Baandha weavers. 


The lotus Baandha of traditional saree is circular like the round shaped eyes of Lord Jagannath. The 
‘Ghagharaa’ Baandha is the exact imitation of the floral pendant on the neck of Shree Jagannath. This 
Ghagharaa is the basic baandha in tie-and-dye art. These colours have deep meanings and intentions. White 
is the symbol of knowledge, purity, the present and light. Red indicates rajoguna, glamour, strength, Atharva 
veda and Sudarshana. Black is the indication of death, mysterious facts, shapeless future, the place of 
dissolution of all religions and also our deity Lord Jagannath. Yellow expresses the idea of past, gold, beauty 
and Devi Subhadraa. The colour green points to peace, prosperity and life. Again, Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra are respectively the symbols of future, present and past. So these three images are not only 
black white and yellow, they also indicate all Kaalas (times). We see originally the use of black and white and 
afterwards yellow and red colours in the Baandha art of Orissa. Green was used with these colours in later 
years. The Singha Dwaara (lion gate) of the temple of Lord Jagannath and the conch, Chakra (wheel), mace 
and lotus displayed in his hands have influenced the singha (Lion), Shankha and Padma (Lotus) Baandhas in 
tie-and-dye works. These Shankha, Chakra and Padma carry different meanings and indications. The three 
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images, i.e. Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadraa have been imagined as “Ratna Traya” : “Ratna 
trayeshu buddhaatmaa Krupaabaan sarba jantuste”. This Triratna’ is the source of knowledge : 
“Tribhaabaadi sukham jnaanam raagaadi traya saadhanam”. There is Chakra to eliminate ignorance. 
Padma (lotus) is the symbol of knowledge, wealth and beauty. Shankha (Conch) is to eliminate the “klesha” 
(afflictions) of the world. 


In 7th and 8th century, Indrabhuti, the king of ‘Sambala’ (Sambalpur) has in his book 
“Jnaonasiddhi”, described Lord Jagannath as ‘Shunyaarupee’ (formless), Jnaanarupee’ (Source of knowledge) 


“Pranipatya Jagannatham 

Sarbajina Baraarchitam. 
Sarba buddhamayam Siddhi 

Byaapinam gaganopamam. 
Sarbadaam Sarbasattwedhyah 

Sarbajnam Barabajrinam. 
Bhaktyaaham Sarbabhaabena 

Bakshye tat saadhanam param”. 


(Jagannath is worshipped all the days by the best souls of the world. He is full of Buddha and all- 
pervading. He gives everything to all creatures according to their needs. He is omniscient and omnipotent. 
Hence, I bow down at His feet with devotion and describe the best ways to have Him). 


Lotus, peackock, swan, parrot, deer or stag, fish etc, are the symbols of love. Lion and elephant are 
the symbols of strength and pride. Horse symbolises advancement, All these creatures have got places in 
the Baandha Art and various temples of our gods. 


It is known that the Maharaja of Puri had brought Gaudiya Paataras from Bengal around 13th 
Century A.D. to get woven silk and tassar fabrics for Lord J agannatha. 
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The weavers of Nuapatna have been receiving orders to supply the following fabrics for Jagannath. 
From this list one can easily imagine how our God Jagannath is fond of dresses and clothes woven by the 
weavers of His native place. 


1. Patanee : God wears this cloth at the time of His car festival. It is woven by tassar yarn. 

2 Boiraani : It is woven with cotton yarn. God wears this fabric in different times for different dresses. 
3. Baaralaagi Paata : Twelve kinds of different fabrics for Lord Jagannath. 
4 


Geeta Govinda Khanduaa : It is a silk fabric for the body (Shreeanga) of our Great god. Here some 
verses of Gita Govinda are set through Baandha art. Sri Jagannath wears it every day. 


5. Nagapurt : This cloth of our Great God was at first being supplied by a weaver of Nagpur. Now the 
weavers of Nuapatna are supplying this fabric. God wears it in the moonless day (Amaavaasyaa) of 
the month of Kaartika (October-Navember). 


God wears a sort of Chaddar in ‘Odhana Shasthi’ of Maargashira (November-December). The length of 
this chaddar is 16 haat i.e. 8 yards. 


6. Gaddaa : This is like gauze and bandage fabrics. God uses it all over his body. 


Patani cloth is used after He returns from Snaana Mandapa. Boiraani is used by Him on festive 
occasions. 


7. Cheheli Mathaa : It is a red coloured cloth woven with tassar yarn. It adorns the body of our God at the 
time of His dressing during ‘Anasara’. This paata is also used at the time of His ‘Singhaari Vesha’, and 
car festival. 


8. God wears a sort of fabric at the time of His ‘Chandana Veshoa’. The length of this fabric is 14 haats, 
i.e. 7 yards. 


9. Abakaasha Tadapa : Sri Jagannath uses this cotton cloth at the time of rest. 


10. Baaunga paata : God uses this paata at the time of car festival. It remains round the waist of God like 
a rope. Patanee is also used in His waist. 
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Besides these, Jagannath uses the following fabrics also. 
11. Malmal. 12. Chemedi 13. Gadiphetaa. 14. Bhauree. 15. Kalakhadi, etc. 


God Jagannath appears new every day by wearing new fabrics each day woven by the weavers of 
Orissa. The creator of this vast universe encourages the weavers to weave various sorts of fabrics for Him 
every year. 


Thus, the Jagannath Cult and the accompanying religious consciousness has shaped the Baandha art 
of Western Orissa. 


(B.) Orissan Temple Art 


Long before the invention of script, the ‘Rupavidyaa’ regarding fear, wonder, joy, curiosity and manifold 
beauty of nature has got its place in the solitary caves of the mountains. Man had expressed his ideas on the 
stones before the invention of paper and ‘Bhurya’ leaves. The temples were the epics and Mukhasaaalaas of 
the same were the prefaces. Man had manifested the spontaneous feeling of his heart in a direct style on the 
stones of these temples. The poetic overflow of inner ideas in undisguised manner on the sorrow and 
happiness, distress and impediments, love and envy etc. of the human life has found expression with life-force 
in temples like Konark, Raajaraani, Lingaraaja etc. Those temples and pieces of stones were for the artisans 
proper places to record their inner ideas felt so intensely. Today we marvel at the indelible stamp of skill and 
the aesthetic sense of these artists of temples. 


We observe the beautiful harmony of creeper, flower, birds, beasts etc. in Orissan Baandha Art. The 
same is also found engraved on the bodies of the temples. Again, the Deuli Baandha is like a temple in its 
shape and it is set at the beginning of the aanchals. Thus, the arts of temples and Baandha works were 
advancing side by side as it were. We find wonderful similarity between the natural motifs of Baandha art 
and those carved on the temples. Pictures of images of lotus, lion, elephant, swan, creepers, birds are found 
beautifully engraved in the temples. Many deities are found seated on lotus or holding lotus in their hands. 
Thus, lotus has got its special place and dignity in the sculptural arts inscribed on the temples. Similarly, the 
pictures of lion and elephant on many temples seem life-like as also the pictures of birds like swan and 
parrot. All these motifs of birds, beasts, creepers, flowers etc. on the temples have an immense influence on 
the art of Baandha and have contributed to its poetic beauty. These Baandha motifs are not only a treasure 
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of beauty but also of deep significance. The fruits of creation and pure joy are the real substance and inner 
voice of this art and the Baandha is suffused with the nectar-like joy of the human soul. 


It has been observed by the connoisures of arts that these decorative pictures of animals, birds, 
creepers and flowers on the temples are better as regards expression of Bhaava (ideas) and Rasa 
(sentiments) that the pictures painted in the so-called sophisticated processes in later ages. in the ‘Rupa 
Chitra’ of Raaga Raagini of Raajasthani Art, in the pattas of Baanglaa Desh, the pothi pictures of Orissa 
and Gujarat, the ideas and thoughts flowered in undisguised ways. This is rare in the sophisticated and 
stylized paintings by the skilled artists of Mughal age. So, skilled and dexterous art may not be best art as 
far as Bhaava and Rasa are concerned. Besides, the sikll and sophistication, something more is necessary. 
The ‘Something’ is nothing but Bhaava and Rasa. And Bhaava and Rasaa come from within. These are not 
outward things and can not be expressed by skill and effort only. 


It we cast our glance at a lotus blooming in a pond and lotus tied on yarn with Baandha art, we will find 
a lot of difference between the two. The lotus of Baandha art is not an exact reproduction of the natural lotus. 
It is a poetic creation, a ‘Totus’ in the hearts of an artist and a person who can appreciate or understand the 
various sentiments expressed through it. The artist’s contemplation of the mani-fold beauties of nature 
overflows in sentiments. Thus the sweet union of form and sentiment is acomplished and the invisible flow of 
Rasa (sentiment) is released in the visible things. At that moment life penetrates into the craft of the artist 
and becomes animate. As a poet infuses wonderful and different meanings into a simple word of the 
dictionary by the magic touch of his poetic genius, so also a Baandha artist creates new meaning and idea in 
a basic form of nature by his intuition, thought and speculation. This creative faculty of the artist is best 
: exercised not in painting a similitude of nature but in pouring forth new sentiments and ideas. The creepers, 
flowers, birds and beasts etc. tied and dyed in Baandha art are not simple objects as such but powerful 
symbols of various sentiments or Rasas creating wonderous beauty for aesthetic relish. 


This Baandha art of Orissa is old enough to be deeply connected with the Jagannath Cult and temple 
art. Hence, the origin of this Baandha art may be rather in Orissa than elsewhere. A sustained and resolute 
reserarch in this field needs to be undertaken for revealing its origin and history. 
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Chapter-VIII 
MODERNISATION OF THE BANDHA 
(A) Reminiscences : A ‘Master’ of Sambalpuri Handlooms. 


The beauty, originality and uniqueness of disign of Baandha of Western Orissa have been made 
possible through the contribution of some distinguished personalities of the region. First comes to the mind 
the tireless efforts of late Raadheshyaam Meher, an eminent weaver artist of Sambalpur for upgrading the 
quality and enhanching the beauty and speciality of this renowned art. Then we have to take a 
restrospective look at the praiseworthy and almost pious efforts of late Krutartha Acharya to bring such 
artistic products within the reach of the common mass catering to their needs and taste. His life long 
dedicaton in this regard is unforgettable and commendable. 


Before the advent of these two great sons of the soil, there were limited number of Bandha designs in 
this region, namely : - 


1. Baulamaalaa 2. Kankanapar 3. Chandanakoraa 4. Duiphuliaa 5. Panchaphuliaa 
6. Dashphuliaa 7. Bichitraapar 8. Shaktaapar 9. Chanduaapar 10. Patnaaikpar 
11. Sachipar and 12. Hansavali Kaptaa of Binkaa. 


This limited number of sarees or Kaptaas of Baandha design were woven by the Bhuliaa (Meher) 
weavers of Sambalpur, bargarh, Sonepur and Balangir. The Kuli and Kostaa weavers of this zone were not 
conversant with the weaving of the above mentioned sarees of tie-and-dye designs. The Kuli weavers were 
weaving very low grade sarees. But the Kostaa weavers were weaving silk sarees of Tassar and Mulberry 
yarn with some Aanchal art in it. Then Radheshyam the well known artist, conceived and produced special 
Baandha Purdah and sarees in innumerable number. These Purdah sarees took various shapes of attraction 
by the alchemic touch of the rare genius of late Krutartha Acharya and earned wide reputation among the 
women folk throughout the length and breadth of Western Orissa in particular and Orissa in general. 


Then through the able direction of both, the Meher weavers could produce different kinds of beautiful 
: sarees. They also gave appropriate name to each of these sarees appealing to the aesthetic sense of the 
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buying public. The low grade weavers, such as, Kuli and Harijan weavers, were trained by the then Govt. 
Weaving Demonstration party for weaving Baandha sarees and many kinds of bedsheets, towels etc. with 
varied structural designs. The Harijan weavers of this area took better opportunity of this training of the 
Demonstration Party. Meher weavers were not interested to learn other techniques of weaving as they were 
well conversant with tie-and-dye works. Afterwards they could learn ‘Jaalaa’ work through the Weavers’ 
Service Centre of All India Handloom Board. But this ‘jaalaa’ could not cater to the need and choice of 
customers due to some of its radical defects. The novel creations of Radheshyam Meher and the pattern 
making Factory of Sonepur invented and produced different kinds of fabrics. Krutartha Acharya availed 
himself of the benefit of the creative techniques of these two places by his receptive brain and business skill. 
He could create new market and innumerable customers of Baandha fabrics by suitable additions and 
alternations in the design of these fabrics. The contribution of Krutartha Acharya to this industry in 
Western Orissa is of great importance. 


Late Acharya had sufficient knowledge, experience and intelligence in order to give fast and beautiful 
colours to the tie-and-dve fabrics. In this direction, J.C. Bhattacharya of Calcutta was his first teacher and 
at the same time a good helping hand. The synthetic colours were not available then in the market of this 
area. The chockolate colour was known as Aanchhi Rang as it was being prepared from the bark of a tree 
named Aanchhi tree. Blue colour was found from the Jeaves of Nila tree and so on. But some of these colours 
were not fast. In his first attempt Acharya incurred a heavy loss in business. The weavers of this area could 
not at first accept these colours for their industry. Late J.C. Bhattacharya came from Calcutta for the 
second time and heard the history of its failure from Krutartha Babu. Bhattacharya gave consolation and 
courage to Sri Acharya and advised him to start the business again. Not only that, he also gave some 
synthetic colours to Acharya with practical demonstration and training as to how these colours would be 
applied on the cotton yarn. 

Now Acharya’s new technology made it possible for the Baandha yarn to be coloured beautifully by 
the synthetic dyes and chemicals. Needless to say that his business could run well. Late Acharya and his 
institution, ‘Sambalpuri Bastralaya’ subsequently founded by him, became famous and well established for 
their dyes. Farsighted and imaginative as Acharya was, he could not be satisfied with his own business. He 
conceived of a great institution which later on was known as “Sambalpuri Bastralaya”, a renowned pioneer 
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textile co-operative in India. Acharya took Krushna Chandra Pradhan, Gourachandra Dash, Shivsnankar 
Acharaya, Balistha Pradhan as his assistants and partners to give a strong and stable shape to the 
Bastralaya. This became famous among the customers for its beautiful Baandha fabrics and fast and 
attractive colours. Acharya’s example inspired many other co-operative ‘Bastralaya’ in Western Orissa, but 
people sought for his fabrics speaking about “The cloth of Master’s shop”. The life-long efforts and dedication 
of late Krutartha Acharya for colouring the yarn in different beautiful shades and making them fast and 
attractive is worth remembering. 


The person who raised himself from the profession of a teacher to Padmashree Dr. Krutartha 
Acharya, received much respect from all quarters and was an honourary member of the All India Handloom 
Board. This great ‘Karmayog1?’ dedicated himself and toiled hard throguhout his life for the upliftment of 
Handloom Industry and Handloom Weavers of Western Orissa and made it possible for the modern Baandha 
art of Western Orissa to be famous throughout the World. 


(B) THE EPOCH-MAKING “BAANDHA” ARTIST 


Throughout the World rare and exceptional is the “Tie and Dye” or “Baandha” art of Western Orissa. 
It has no connection or similiarity with the traditional art of handloom of other States in India. People in 
other parts of India have the same pride and glory in their conventional art of weaving like our ‘Baandha’ art. 
Between the handloom arts of one Indian State and another some similiarities are found with the exception 
of Baandha art alone and most of those arts can be imitated through machines. But the Baandha art of 
Western Orissa as a technique of weaving is so original and disparte that it has no resemblance whatever to 
the handloom arts of other States and defies mechanical imitation altogether. This original and great art 
introduced by the Meher (Bhuliaa) community of Western Orissa, has thrilled the whole World now with 
delight and wonder by its strange development and ever-renewing designs. 


This “Tie-and-dye” art was once in an infant stage even in Western Orissa with limited traditional 
designs. Hence its publicity and use remained confined to the women folk of this region only. But the amazing 
development, advertisement and dissemination of this art could be achieved through the singularly dedicated, 
sincere and patient efforts of late Sri Radhshyaam Meher, a unique genius of “Baandha” art. Sri 
Radhashyam Meher born of a humble Meher (Bhuliaa) family of Sambalpur on 20th November, 1909, used 
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to produce cloths like other common weavers, got accustomed to this hereditary profession and effected 
several changes and improvements in this art. 


With the formation of “Utkal Purdah Agency” on the eve of our independence, he made exemplary 
efforts and sacrifice for the improvement of ‘tie-and-dye’ art. When handloom industry of Western Orissa was 
passing through dark and evil days, he amply paved the way for the livelihood of weavers, particularly for 
skilled ones of Meher community by virtue of the light of his own genius. ‘Tie-and-Dye’ sarees of only a few 
patterns, produced in Western Orissa then, were under-rated being considered by the then customers as old, 
stereotyped and dead. As a result, those weavers were on the point of going out of their jobs. In this moment 
of grave crisis, studying the contemporary taste and need, Radhashyam Babu produced a number of new 
sarees and purdahs modifying the old traditional techniques and designs and thus ushered in a new era in the 
‘tie-and-dye’ art. As he has enlarged the scope and possibilities of this art rendering it free from the earlier 
narrow and limited compass, he may aptly be called the “Heraid of the new Age in the Tie and Dye art”. He is 
unequalled in his sustained and dedicated effort to popularise this art and in creating its market in and 
outside Orissa. 


With a view to gaining popularity and winning customers’ interest for” tie-and-dye” saree and purdahs, 
Radhashyam Babu had initially at his own expense toured cities like Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi and 
arranged to display these fabrics, supplied in advance to various cloth centres there from his ‘Utkal Parda 
Agency’. Subsequently the ladies of the above cities, particularly the lady film stars of Bombay, being 
charmed and drawn towards the speciality and uniqueness of this art, started using those products with 
great interest. With the ‘tie-and dye’ sarees of Radhashyam Babu the film stars on the silver screen looked 
much more attractive and beautiful. With the arrival of synthetic dyes in the market, designs of ‘Utkal 
Purdah Agency’ multiplied and Radhashyam Babu, making extra ordinary use of the same started 
manufacturing a huge number of sarees and purdahs of novel species. 


During the pre-independance period, weavers of the Countryside could atleast make use of yarn of 165 
to 22S only. But Radhashyam Babu brought about a radical change in this field introducing use of fine yarn of 
80s to 100s for production of Sambalpuri ‘tie and dye’ sarees and Purdahs with suitable training and direction 
to weavers. Further, he paid to the weavers working under his control and direction wages much higher than 
the prevalent market rates in order to give encouragement and make them practise the new type of work. 


1) 
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His treatment of weavers hailing from distant places was friendly. Recalling his genius and excellent qualities 
they experience a sense of sorrow on his loss. Many weavers working under Radhashyam Babu gained 
affluence at that time. Never did he think in terms of making money at the cost of the weavers. It is all due 
to the fact that he was an artist in the true sense of the term and a man with sensitivity of heart. It was 
against his principle to exploit the weavers with commercial shrewdness. How many are there imbued with 
the spirit of such a self sacrifice for the development of art ? 


Further more, representing the cause of “Tie-and-Dye” Art of Western Orissa before top Indian 
leaders, he could capture their interest and good offices. On inspection of the Purdah, saree etc. of ‘tie and dye’ 
at the Utkal Purdah Agency, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister of India, Vijayalaxmi 
Pandit, Indira Gandhi, Dr. Zakir Hussain, Dr. Herekrushna Mahtab among others congratulated 
Radhashyam Babu showering profuse praise on him. 


Though he had deep acquaintance with many top leaders and prominent persons of Orissa and India 
as well, he never approached any body with request for even a slightest personal gain. Radhashyam Babu 
was further endowed with sharp imaginative talent. He has composed a version of ‘Ramayan’ in a wonderful 
style. He was a reformer besides and effortlessly debunked the old, evil customs as well as superstition. With 
his genius and sustained effort he has removed some impediments of the handioom industry and paved the 
way for the successors in the line. As a result, of his struggle, the ‘Baandha’ art of Western Orissa has gained 
a top position with reputation throughout India and the World. His compatriots were overwhelmed with grief 
on his accidental death on 19.5.61 at the age of 52. A number of eminent persons, popular and top-ranking 
leaders, being struck with sorrow, paid their homage to him and prayed for salvation of the blessed soul. 
What is still more deplorable is that with the lapse of 32 years of his untimely death we had almost consigned 
him to oblivion though he was such a great artist being the foremost sponsor and high priest for the 
development and spread of the ‘Baandha’ art of Western Orissa. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS OF THE FACT FINDING COMMITTEE 
ON VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS MADE TO IT. 


“Planning for Self-Sufficiency-Excessive dependence on distant markets is not desirable. It is 
necessary in future to plan production in such a way that a great majority of weavers do not depend on 
distant market as rapid change in fashions and tastes and effective competition from substitutes are bound 
to cause much distress. 


In the case of certain superior fabrics, specialisation in distinct centres for far-off markets must 
continue. In the case of such goods the advantages resulting from localization cannot be neglected. (para 
181). 

New Markets - The crux of the problem iS exploring markets, maintaining them and adjusting 
production according to their requirements. (para 179). 

Internal re-organisation of weavers - An organisation for helping the weaver which will arrange for 
supply of yarn and credit on economical terms is needed. (para 183). 

It will be wiser to utilise the middlemen or Mahajans in some way in the re-organisation 
programme.(para 184). 

Such organisations as Joint Stock Companies for carrying on the work now done by the Mahajans 
which will take upon themselves, with State aid, the responsibilities of purchasing yarn, production through 
cottages or Kaarkhaanaas should be started. (para 186). 

If in Khaarkhaanaas, or under the aegis of Co-operative Societies, a large number of weavers can be 
brought under some organisation it may be possible to bring under practical use some of the improved 
appliances which will reduce the cost of production of handloom cloth. (para 187). 

The weaver working in his family circle is the ideal arrangement, socially and economically, and by 
bringing the Cottage weaver under Co-operative or controlled Mahajan system it will be possible to render 
him all help in regard to yarn, credit and marketing that he stands in need of. 
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Improvement appliances can be demonstrated to him at the Co-operative Office or at the fairs. It 
‘may also be possible to send round motor vans for demonstrating new designs as well as technical 


appliances. 


The weavers’ lack of punctuality and carelessness, in regard to dimensions, ends and picks, can only 
be cured by the discipline which a cooperative system can give. (Para 188) 


The emergence of a great spinning industry in the South has been of great assistance to handloom 
weavers, and any direct or indirect measures which, will encourage them to continue the work and discourage 
their taking up weaving will be helpful (Para 200). 


The mills may be asked to distribute yarn among the weavers and take back cloth from them and sell 
after finishing it. It may be possible to send the work to the weavers’ cottages and get piece work done under 
supervision and thus avoid some of the evils attendant upon working in the mill atmosphere. If spinning mills 
employ handloom weavers on such a basis there is no doubt that total employment in handloom weaving will 
increase and some organisational evil which predominates in the trade at present can be put an end to; such 
disadvantages from which handloom industry suffers, in respect of supply of yarn, finance, organisation, 
marketing, etc. will ultimately disappear; and the result of such co-operation between handloom and mill 
industry will be beneficial to both parties (Para 201). 


Some sort of reservation should be made for the handloom weavers. Such reservation, however, must 
be based on mutual agreement between the mills and the handiooms. In our opinion such agreement would 
be possible if the mills agree not to weave any goods of plain weave with the width of from 25” to 50” and a 
length of from 132 yards to 932 yards per piece, divided by headings across the width at a length-wise distance 
of less than 9? yards and with borders, the grounds of such articles not being distinguished with any strips or 
checks-woven, developed by different counts of yarn or by bleached, coloured or printed yarn. Neither should 
the grounds of such cloths be striped or checked by some other processes such as printing or by crimp dyeing 
or by any other chemical methods. Such a definition would reserve to handlooms all striped and checked 
sarees, gamchas, and checked chaddars, and is likely to narrow down the field of competition. The mills and 
powerlooms, in our opinion, can afford to relinquish their production of this type of articles. This is likely to 
provide a greater field for the handloom weavers and no complication whatsover is likely to arise if any such 
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voluntary restriction is imposed by mills upon themselves in the interests of the poor handloom weavers 
(Para 202). 


However, plenty of yarn should be supplied at a reasonable cost to the weavers. Yarn dealers should 
be brought under control and licence should be issued to those only who would abide by rules for the sale of 
yarn. In most cases the yarn dealers are the buyers of finished goods. We feel that this must be discouraged. 
A yarn dealer to be entitled for a licence shall not have any interest either direct or indirect in the finished 
products. The licensing can be enforced under the direction of the Provincial and State Governments and the 
Directors of Industries should be empowered to cancel a licence in the event of any breach of rules on the 
part of the yarn dealers. The rules concerned should be in respect of malpractices mostly, but some sort of 
connection between the invoice price of yarn purchased by the dealers and the price at which it is sold may 
be maintained after allowing for normal profits. An incidental advantage of licensing yarn dealers would be 
that it would be possible to collect statistics of the supply of yarn to handloom weavers and others through 
the licensed yarn dealers. They should be required by law to submit periodical returns showing the sale of 
yarn under classified headings, such as handlooms, powerlooms hosiery etc. (Para 204). 


Correct number of knots in each bundle of yarn according to standard packing. should be insisted upon 
and the yarn required to be packed in standard bundles by.law. Moreover, a strict supervision at the sources 
as well as the Subsequent stages of sale might be adopted so as to enforce the provision of the Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. (Para 224) 

Government-managed yarn depots are likely to be quite successful but so long as the depot does not 
undertake a part of the marketing function either directly or indirectly, it will be difficult to wean the weavers 
a way from the middlemen yarn dealers. (Para 205) 

If big spinning mills are established under some sort of official control, and with the aid of Provincial or 
State Governments, especially in areas which are yarn consuming but not yarn producing, it will be of much 
use to the industry. This may also enable the Governments concerned indirectly to control the yarn market 
in the area by providing an element of a fair competition in the market. (Para 206) 
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Another important measure essential to the future development of the handloom industry is the 
continuous supply of new designs which will enable to hold its own against the competition of mills using fresh 
designs for pushing sales. (Para 207) 


Market outside unbleached and uncalendered products (which were in demand due to swadeshi 
movement) is much larger. In order to tap this wider market, finishing may be a necessity. Not all fabrics, 
however, are likely to benefit by this. Shirting, coatings and fine fabrics above 40s do require finishing. 
Special type of finishing would be desirable in certain classes of high-priced fabrics for export. 


Reasonable, economic and fair success can be expected of a calendering plant catering for a very large 
number of handlooms, say, 10,000-20,000 concentrated in a comparatively small area producing cloth which 
requires calendering. This can also be done if there is a strong central sales organisation. For the success of a 
modern finishing plant, it would be necessary that weavers take to production of standard types of goods. 
(Para 208). 


Standardization of prices and quality is a particular necessity in the case of fabrics intended for inter- 
provincial and foreign markets. It would pay the industry if an organisation is started which would 
standardize the qualities of cloth in respect of reed and picks per inch in each range of counts and quality of 
cloth. (Para 209). 


While all possible steps must be taken for reducing the cost of marketing, active steps must be taken 
for developing markets within the country and abroad by means of publicity and propaganda. (Para 127). 


The entire system of the export trade in handloom fabrics will have to be properly organised and in this 
connection it may be worthwhile to consider some of the suggestions placed before us by all witnesses and 
others. One suggestion is that the Government might regulate exports and licence the exporters who should 
be required to export goods according to approved specifications. Secondly, the services of the Indian Trade 
Commissioners and similar official agencies might be utilised to develop the various markets, by means of 
extensive propaganda, maintenance of museums of handloom products in the consuming centres, etc. 


Thirdly, arrangements might be made to standardise the local production so as to lend stability to the export 
trade. (Para 134) 
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Technical guidance may be given to the weavers with a view to educate them through (a) peripatetic 
demonstration parties and broaden their outlook in regard to newer structure of fabrics, colour, design, border 
etc., and (b) training students in all branches of the industry including buying and selling of raw materials and 
finished products. (Para 210) 


Considerable quantities of cloth required by Central and Provincial Governments and for the Military 
Stores Departments can be supplied by the handloom industry. (Para 211). 


An All India Handloom Industries Board should be established on the same lines as the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. Functions of the Board will be (a) research, (b) supply of raw material, (c) marketing. 
(Paras 212-13). 


(From Report of working group on Handloom 1964) 
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APPENDIX 
PICTURE No. 1 
Dashbaadiaa Dashphuliaa Shaaguaa cotton Kaptaa (Saree), 50 years old. 
Woven by Sri Raghunath Meher, Sagarpali. His age is now 65 years. 


Description of the saree :— Then the approximate value of this Kaptaa was Rs.100/-. Now it may be 
Rs.700/- or more. 


a) There are Aanchals on both the sides. 
b) Warp - 48/ inch (40/285 cotton yarn) 
c) Weft - 60/ inch (40/25 cotton yarn) 
Width - 1 metre 
Length - 5 yards or 457 centimetre. Border with fish and lotus baandha. 
There are fifteen ‘Kamas’ or Bandhas in the Aanchal. 


First Kama’ or Baandha 


After the Selhaari design the first ‘Kama’ is temple shape or creeper-like Lahari (Wave) Baandha. 
Temple shape Baandha symbolises the temple of goddess of the Art. Creeper-like Lahari Baandha 
represents spontaneous overflow of the ideas. 


Second ‘Kama’ 

Combines creeper and lotus Baandha. 
Third Kama’ 

After shelhaari and butaa the 3rd Baandha is Hansaavali Baandha, i.e. swan Baandha. 
Fourth ‘Kama’ 


Again after selhaari and Butaa chocolate and black coloured fish Baandha where fishes are shown 
swiming in different gestures. 
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Fifth Kama’ 


After selhaari and Butaa there are black bodied elephants with ears. There are Haaudaa (enclosed 
seat) on the back and garland of tinkling small bells tied to the neck of each elephant. There are rows of black 
antelopes in front and behind the elephants. There are white spots on their bodies and horns on the heads. In 
the midst, and arch of lotus and creepers is made in order to add more beauty in it. Elephants and antelopes 
of both left and right sides have faced towards this arch. 

Sixth ‘Kama’ 

After selhari and Butaa, Lions of chocolate colour have placed one of their legs on a table having mark 
of the lotus filaments (Padmakeshara). The waist, hair of the upper side of neck and the hair of the end of the 
tails of the lions have been marked with. The Lions have stood with open mouths and it shows the valour of 
these lions. The neck and waist of the lions have been marked with black colour. A beautiful arch is there in 
the middle and a flag is flying on the arch. There are lotus with stems, head and trunk of elephant and leaves 
extended below the scene of the arch etc. There is a lotus of seven petals placed high in the arch. 


Seventh Kama’ 

There is a full round shape creeper Baandha with beautiful lotus alongwith its leaves. 
Eight Kama’ 

There is a beautiful round lotus Baandha with 24 petals after selhaari and Butaa in the middle of the 
Aanchal. the Keshara (filaments) of this lotus is of seven seeds. This lotus Baandha is beautifying the midst 
of the Aanchal. Then on the next side of the Aanchal Lataa-Padma Baandha, Nabagunjara Singha (Lion) 
Baandha, Hastee-Harina (Elephants and deers) Baandha, Matsya (Fishes) with different colours and 
gestures, Hansaavali (Swans) Baandha, Lataa-Padma (Lotus and creeper) Baandha and creeper like Tihili 
Baandha have respectively been woven. 


There are two kinds (big and small) of Phodaa Kumbha on the body of the saree. There are also two 
kinds of Butaas i.e., leaves and jasmine (flower) Butaas. The body of the saree have been devided by 13 


segments in width. 
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The beginning of the Aanchal has been beautified with different Selhaari weaves. The extra warp used 
in the border of the saree is a speciality of the weaving of Western Orissa. This is not found in the print 
sarees of other States. This extra Warp strengthens the border of the saree and it does not allow it to be torn 
up or tattered from this side. 
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PICTURE No. 2 


Eight flowered Tassar Saree having Butaas and Kaanglaa is 60 years old :- 
Now the approximate value of this saree may be Rs. 1200/- 
Weaver — An inhabitant of Sonepur. 
Ends — 64 / inch, Picks — 80 / inch. 
Length — 5 yards or 4.57 metres. 
Breadth ~- 40” or 457 Centimetres. 
The first Kama or Baandha : 


After being embellished with Ghaagharaa and Daanti, the first Baandha placed in the Aanchal of this 
saree is known as Deuli as the shape of it is that of a temple. The artist has placed the Goddess of art after 
erecting a conchwhite temple through this Deuli Baandha at the start of his tie-and-dye art. 


The Second Baandha : 

It is a creeper Baandha having the shape of fish. This Baandha indicates a thought of unity. The 
creeper indicates the tender body of women, flower, of her youth and fish, of her beautiful eyes. 
Third Baandha : 

After the embellishment of Daanti and Butaas of trees and flower, the third Baandha is the Baandha 


of swans and black antelopes. There is a bloomed flower in a creeper with leaves. There are two tigers 
standing on both the sides of this creeper. 


Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


The swan gives indication of many things. It is the Vaahana (vehicle) of Brahmaa, the creator and 
Saraswati, the Goddess of art. It can walk on the land with the beautiful movement, dive into the waters 
with natural diving gesture and can fly into the sky spreading its pleasant white wings. So, like fancy, like the 
quick movement of mind, Baahana of Goddess Saraswati can move over the water, land and sky. Also, swan 
has adorned the pages of our Kavyas. 


The black antelopes indicate the peace and sacredness of the asylum of Rshies. Its beautiful and fickle 
eyes are compared with the beautiful and lovely eyes of women. 


Fourth Baandha : 


After being ornamented with Daanti, Butaa and Ghagharaa, it is a fish design. There are fishes on 
both sides in different position. There are a couple of swans facing each other on both sides as a sign of good 
fortune. 


Fifth Baandha : 


Again there is a design of elephant. These elephants are standing after raising their trunks and facing 
a creeper loaded with flowers. The colour of these elephants is black. Their ears, eyes and raised trunks are 
clearly visible. On the back, the tails and the bunch of hair at the end of these tails are also marked. 
Elephant is the sign of good luck and happiness. There is a proverb that the person becomes king on whose 
head the elephant pours water from a golden pitcher. It is also known as the vehicle of Laxmi, the goddess of 
Wealth. Its gentle and beautiful movement very often is compared with the slow movement of a beautiful 
woman. 


Sixth Baandha : 

After ornamented with Gadu Kaangalaa, Ghagharaa’ Butaa and Daanti, the sixth Baandha is an 
eighteen petalled lotus on a beautiful creeper with ample leaves. It may be called a combined Baandha of 
creeper and lotus. 

Seventh Baandha : 


This Baandha may be called as Gaja-singha (Elephant and Lion) Baandha, Here a couple of lions with 
open mouths have stood with valour keeping their claws on the elephants on both the sides of a tree with 
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leaves and bloomed flowers. Hairs on the thin waist and tail of each lion have clearly been portrayed. Here 
lions are bigger in form than the elephants. It may seem impossible in general. The artist has not shaped 
here the size of lion and elephant, but their strength and valour. Hence, to indicate the strength and valour of 
the lion it has been shown bigger than the elephant. On the back of each lion there is a blossom tree 
resembling birds and leaves. It brings doubt as to whether the leaves of this tree are leaves or birds. 


There is a beautiful arch in the midst of this Baandha. A couple of birds are seated on both sides of the 
arch. There is a seven-petalled flower beautifying the middle portion of the arch. Facing the arch and placing 
their paws,lions have stood in valour on both sides. This Baandha indicates the wonderfui imagination and 
craftsmanship of the artist. 


Eighth Kama or Baandha : 


It is a twentysix petalled Padma (Lotus Bandha). It has adorned the middle of the Aanchal. Moreover, 
it gives a strange meaning to the beauty of the aanchal. 


It seems a very old saree because of the use of only two natural colours in the Aanchal, i.e., Aanchi 
(Chocolate) and black. The weavers were preparing these two colours from natural resources before the 
advent of synthetic colours. The blue colour was also obtained through the rotten leaves of the Nila tree. 


Then all these Baandhas except the Lotus Baandha, i.e, the eighth Baandha, have been set up 
reversely on the other side of the Aanchal one after another. 


mn 


PICTURE No. 3 
NAALI (RED) RUPASHREE SAREE WITH BODY BAANDHA 


Weaver — Sri Haduram Meher, Sonepur 
Age — 55 years 

Anchal with 15 Baandhas 

Recent value — Rs. 600 /- (Approximately) 
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Warp — 76 ends / inch 120/2Ss Mercerised 

Reed — 30 Punja 

Weft — 76 Picks / inch, 120/2s Mercerised 
First Kama or Baandha : 

This is a Deuli Bandha after yellow Daanti. 
Second Baandha : 


After being embellished with Daanti and Ghagharaa, the second Baandha is a combined Baandha of 
flower and butterfly or a combination of seven petalled lotus and black bee. It is a symbol of beauty and 
intense love. The love of black bee for lotus has been described as immortal in many Kavyas and poems of 
Indian poets. It loves lotus so much that it remains within the petals of the said flower when are closed after 
evening. It does not try to go out by cutting the very soft petals of the lotus. It indicates its deep love for 
lotus. 


Third Baandha : 


After the embellishment of Daanti and Ghagharaa, the third Bandha is the half blown lotus, then tree 
loaded and bent with flowers and lotus with sixteen petals among a couple of peacocks with long tails. The 
stalk of lotus is nibbled by the swan. 

Fourth Baandha : 


After’ being adorned with Daanti and Ghagharaa, this Baandha is of fishes with different gestures. 
Among these fishes there are lotus of twelveth petals and tree with flowers on the top for beauty. In short, it 


may be called as fish-baandha. 
Fifth Baandha : 


Again after the embellishment of Daanti and Ghagharaa, there is a procession of elephants facing left. 
Here the necks, ears, eyes, trunks, tails and all legs are clearly visible. Their colour is black. 
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Sixth Baandha : 


After the embellishment of Daanti and Ghagharaa, this Baandha is a combination of lotus and creeper 
and a couple of birds looking like young ones of swans. There are two kinds of lotuses in this Baandha. The 
one is of twelve petals and the other of seven petals. 


Seventh Baandha : 
Here in this Baandha a couple of Lions stand after raising their clams facing a beautiful festoon. 
Eighth Bandha : 


After being adorned with Daanti and Ghagharaa, a round shaped lotus having 24 petals is beautifying 
the middle of the Aanchal. The indicated weavings of this lotus have already been described. 


All the aforesaid seven Baandhas have been set and woven again one after another in the reverse 
order. Here, like traditional Baandhas, black and chocolate colours have been used. The Baandhas.of this 
Aanchal are neat, beautiful and imaginative. 


This is a saree in which a Baandha of creeper with flowers is set in the hem of it. The leaves in the 
creeper of this Aanchal look like birds. This Rupashree saree proves that the traditional Baanda Aanchal 
saree still retains its popularity. There is a great demand of this saree in the villages, towns and in many 
handloom institutions. 


=) 
PICTURE No. 4 


White eight — flowered hand woven Butaadaar Bibaaha (Marriage) Sharee 
Weaver — Nata Meher, Nuaapaali, (Sonepur) | 
Reed No.- 48s 

Pick — 56 per inch 

Warp yarn No. 40s/2 
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Weft yarn No. — 405/2 

Length 4 1/2 yards or 4.11 Metres. 

Width — 40” or 101.6 centimetres. 

Anchal or Pallav with 15 Kamas or Baandhas. 

The lotus in the middle of the Anchal has 24 petals. The saffron of this lotus has 6 petals. There are 
green, red and blackcoloured different butaas all-over the body of this saree. 

Border Baandha - There are flowers and fishes in the body of big Tihili. 


There are two pattas of chocolate colour resembling Baandha design before white and orange-coloured 
Daanti. 


First ‘Kama’ 

After these Daanties there is Deuli Baandha of white and black colours. 
Second ‘Kama’ 

It is a Baandha combined with Tihili, lotus and flower. 
Third ‘Kama’ or Baandha : 


After Daanti and Butaa, it is a parrot which is touching by its red beak the lotus and rose flower 
alongwith a fish in contrary position. 


Fourth ‘Kama’ 

It is a Baandha of fish, lotus and bunch of leaves and flowers after Daanti and butaa. 
Fifth Kama’ 

After the embellishment of Daanti and Butaa there is an elephant like big black boar, tree with leaves 
and flowers, big black elephant and deer raising their mouths and horns in this Baandha. 
Sixth ‘Kama’ 

It is a wonderful Baandha after Daanti and Butaa, having a cow with garland of tinkling bells round its 
neck and raising its tail followed by a cow-herd with hat on his head. Then there is lion facing back after 
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raising its tail. There is also a Bandha of a tree with leaves, buds and flowers on which a couple of birds are 
seated. Then a beautiful festoon having the shape of a chariot, two monkeys have caught the festoon on both 
the sides, the tail of one is raised up and others is down. After proceeding on in this way there is a horse 
standing on its four legs, a man on the horse with whip in his hand and behind it there is a man with a cap on 
his head. Here the artist has conceived a novel idea and done something new other than the traditional 


designs. 
Seventh ‘Kama’ 
After the embellishment of Daanti and butaa, it is a baandha of beautiful creeper with leaves, buds 
and flowers. 
Eighth Bandha : 


It is a Baandha combined with lotuses of 24 and 6 petals. These lotuses are adorned on both the sides 
by two kinds of Baandhas, i.e., a tree Baandha and a Baandha resembling blooming flowers. Then the 
aforesaid seven Baandhas have adorned the other side of the Anchal. In this way 15 different Baandhas are 
woven on the body of the Anchal. These Baandhas are each beautiful, different, peculiar and most pleasing to 
look at. 
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PICTURE NO. 5 
Ten flowered Kaanglaa Butaadaar Aanchhi coloured Kumbha Kaptaa. 55 years old. 
Weaver — Ganesh Meher, Khamsiripali, Sonepur, seen in Jagannathpali W.C.S. 
Anchal contains 19 Kamas or Bandhas with Thikidi Anchal work. 
Reed No. 56, Picks - 56 per inch 
Warp count - 40s/2, Weft Count - 405/2 
Length - 41/2 yards or 4.11 metres. 
Width - 40” or 102 centimetres. 
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It is a saree of different tastes. The design of this saree is separate and has many specialities. Unlike 
the butaas of other sarees the butaas of this saree are set in an oblique way. 


First Baandha : 
It is a Chhandani Baandha after Kaanglaa. 
Second Baandha : 
It is a Tihili Baandha after a green pataa resembling Baandha. 
Third Baandha : 
A Deuli Baandha after Kaanglaa and ghagharaa. 
After Deuli Baandha there is a slight red, white and greencoloured Thikdi Anchaa work which is also 
called Firingi. 
Fourth Baandha : 
This Baandha is of little lotus having seven petals. 
Fifth Baandha : 
This is a Baandha of swans and birds. 
Sixth Baandha : 
It is a Baandha of fishes of deep brown and black colours. These fishes are in different gestures. 
Seventh Baandha : 
It is of elephants and black antelopes. 
Eighth Baandha : 
It is a creeper Baandha beautified with leaves and flowers. 
Ninth Baandha : 
Here lion has placed its claws on the back of a duck. 
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Tenth Baandha : 
The tenth Baandha is lotus having twenty four petals. 
Here in this Anchal of Baandha we can see the incorporation of some new techniques. 


The border Baandha of this saree comprises the Baandha of swans, deer, and fishes. Inbetween these, 
there is tihili or Thikdi to be seen. 


This saree has its different beauty among the traditional sarees. We can well imagine the novelty and 
a distinct beauty of this Anchal having the aforesaid Baandhas in it. 
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PICTURE NO. 6 
10 Flowered Haat Kumbha Check Butaadar Kaptaa (Saree). 
It is found at village Tikrapada near Subalayaa of Sonepur. 
Anchal - with 15 Kamas or Baandhas. 


Generally this sort of Kaptaa contains one Baandha in the border. Unlike other Kaptaas of this kind 
here we find butaas of trees of yellow, green and orange colours on the border and creation of novel beauty. 
The Kumbhas of the border seem something different from those of the traditional. Some of. thosé seem 
temple-shaped and some like heaps.. : 

There are three sorts of butaas of black, green and light red colours on the thirteen sects body of the 
cloth. 


First Baandha :. 


It is a Deuli Baandha after the embellishment of Ghagharaa and Daantee. 
Pr oa it 
Second Baandha : 
It is a Kama of flower and butterfly. There is deep connection of butterfly with ନେ Tt ଏ the 
flowers to make those fruits. It is an exceptional Baaridha among the traditional ‘ 
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Third Baandha : 


After the embellishment of Ghagharaa and Butaa two birds appearing like parrots are facing a tree 
loaded with leaves and flowers. In the midst of this Baandha two monkeys are seated on both the sides of a 
creeper beautified with flowers. 


Fourth Baandha : 

Here a couple of peacocks of light green colour are seated facing towards a flowered tree. Elsewhere of 
this Baandha two fishes of orange colour are facing another tree in a swimming gesture., 
Fifth Baandha : 

Being decorated with Ghagharaa and Butaa, the Baandha of black antelopes with horns and black 


shaped elephants seems much attractive. The tusks, eyes, ears, tails and even four-legs of each elephant are 
visible here. 


Sixth Baandha : 

Here on both the sides of a beautiful and coloured festoon lions have stood by keeping their legs in 
different gestures. 
Seventh Baandha : 


It is a Baandha of beautiful creeper loaded with flowers. This creeper: Baandha with flowers and leaves 
‘has ‘created a natural beauty. On the body of each of these creepers, couple of birds of green colour are 
beautifying the same. 
Eighth Bandha : ” 


It is a beautiful traditional lotus Baandha. There are 24 petals in this lotus and its filaments are 
surrounded by six petals. It is not less artistic and beautiful in any respect than those of the art and beauty 


of traditional lotus Baandha. 
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PICTURE NO. 7 


Ten-flowered Kaanglaa Butaadaar Red Sari 
It was used in marriage ceremony. 
Anchal - Contains 15 Baandhas. 

Reed No. 46 

Picks/Inch - 46 

Warp Count - 4085/2 

Weft Count - 4058/2 

Length - 4; yards or 4.113 metres. 
Width - 42 inches or 117 centimetres. 
Weaver - Anadi Meher, Binka (Sonepur) 
It is about 50 yards old sari. 


Its Anchal is decorated with Butaa and Kanglaa alongwith Deuli, Leaves, Flowers, Swans 
(Hansaavali), Fishes (Matsyaavali) Deer, Creepers, flowers, Lions and Lotus Baandhas. The tree and flower 
Butaas of white and green colours are woven on the body of this sari. 


Baandha combind with fish, Thikdi, Swan and deer is woven on the border. 


It is a traditional Baandha Kaptaa or saree. 
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PICTURE NO. 8 

Hand-kumbha eight flowered Tassar sari. 

There are fish-lotus Baandha of 42 ends and lataa kaangla on the border of this saree. 

Anchal has 17 Kamas or Baandhas. 
First Baandha : 

After Daanti and Ghagharaa it is Deuli Baandha of black and white hue. 
Second Baandha : 

It is a bunch of Thiki or Firingi Baandha after the embellishment of Daanti, Ghagharaa and Butaa. 
Third Baandha : 


After being decorated with Daanti, Ghagharaa and Butaa, this is a Baandha of Swans of different 
gesture and of deep chocolate and black colours. 


Fourth Baandha : 


After Daanti, Ghaghara and Butaa there are a couple of deer on black ground facing each other with a 
flowers festoon inbetween. Again on chocolate ground there are two black antelopes facing each other with a 
flowered gateway between them. 


Fifth Baandha : 


Itis a Baandha of ifshes and swans of different colours and gestures. This Kama or Baandha of fishes 
and swans keeps its speciality from the other traditional Baandhas. 


Sixth Baandha : 


It is a creeper Baandha loaded with and beautified by leaves and flowers. 
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Seventh Baandha : 

On the deep chocolate ground it is a Baandha of black elephants and flowered trees. This elephant 
Baandha is not a new thing in the tradition of Baandha Art. But the artistic excellence and originality of the 
Baandhakaar (who does Baandha works) are seen in shaping these elephants. “Motichandra and R.N. Mehta 
have indicated that Vaandha fabrics, viz- Gajavaandha and Suryavaandha appears in Jyotiriiswar’s Varna 
Ratnaakara’ of 14th century which was written in Eastern India (Bihar) and Mehta suggests that 
Gajavaandha and Suryavaandha were woven in Orissa (Ikat fabrics of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh). 

Eighth Baandha : 

It is a Baandha of lions and elephants. The Baandha of lion is purely traditional. But here the gesture 

of lions gives testimony of peculiar creation and art by itself. 


Ninth Baandha : 


It is Baandha of beauriful lotus having 24 petals. In the midst of this lotus there is beautiful seed- 
vessel of seven seeds. Again it is a speciality of this saree having 17 Kamas or Baandhas on its Anchal. It is 
very old Tassar saree and here it is worth noting that the tassar yarn was made black by natural colours. 


Description of this saree 
This saree is found at Sonepur. 
Reed count - 84 
Picks/Inch - 80 
Warp and weft yarn is tassar. 


Length - 4 yds or 3.65 metres. It is an old sari of nearly 100 years. We find only two colours on the 
whole of body and Anchal of this Sari. Then there were no synthetic colours. These black and chocolate 
“)lours are presumed to be natural colours. 
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PICTURE No. 9 


Wall Hanging 
Artist - Sri Chaturbhuja Meher, Sonepur. 


This wall hanging had.been displayed during November, 1960 in the International Trade Fair held in 
Delhi and been published on the first cover page of “The Handloom Journal” in the same year. 


There is a special meaning of this modern Art. It expresses to a spirit or power. The pictures seem like 
leaves of a tree or hands, legs of a man are symbolical. Man is a tree. He has compared with the spreading 
influence of a tree. The shootingforth new-leaves, flower and fruit bearing of a tree are all symbolised the 
different states of man. By spreading the hands and legs like branches of a tree it is shown that man, if he 
wishes, with his strength can extend his power, right etc. just like a tree and can multiply his race. 


The letter “M” indicates a race of artist-weavers. 
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PICTURE No. 10 
Chakra Bandha Baandha Saree 
Designer - Sri Chaturbhuja Meher, Sonepur. 


This is a Craft of "Chakra Bandha" from "Chitra Kaavya Bandhodaya" of Kabi Samraat Upendra 
Bhanja of Orissa woven with unique traditional tie and dye technic. This Chakra has been devided into eight 
sects by eight "Aras". The centre letter is 'Ra' and from this 'Ra' the other letters of this poem pass through 
each ‘'Ara' one by one. It is a love poem wherein the lover needs the heart~felt love from his beloved. It isa 
special and peculiar Craft where traditional art is blended with beauty and aesthetic senses. It is also a novel 
attempt to unite the Orissan tie and dye art with poetic senses and loftiness. 


A reader has to begin this poem from the centre 'Ra' and go on reading through each ‘'Ara' vertically 
and clock—wise and lastly he has to read the letters in circumference to have its meaning. 


Infact, here literary or poetic thing has been converted to a traditional Baandha Art through 
transcreation. 
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(ii) It is also a fabric woven by Vanavaasi people. 
Here, in this design we find the figures of men, 
snakes, Combs or brushes, pitchers, fishes, tor- 
toises and cottages etc. those represent their liv- 
ing materials and animals near and dear to them. 
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(i) This is a fabric woven by Vanavaasi. It is a design 
of birds, animals, plough, umbrella, leaves etc. 


those are closely associated to their day-to—day 
lives. 
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This 'Baandha' is known as 'Chakra Bandha 
Baandha'. Here the artist has thought over a new thing 
to unite poetic concepts with his traditional tie and dye 
art. 


It is conceived by Sri Chaturbhuj Meher, an 
eminent artist of Sonepur. Having served as an Expert 
weaver of All India handloom Board, Sri Meher ten- 
dered his resignation for a better cause Viz : 
popularisation of this unique Baandha design and to 
devote rest of his life for the upliftment of the down- 
trodden weavers. His brain is very apt to produce 
beautifull and novel things in the domain of handloom. 
He started his own Art-Textile units at Sonepur and 
near by places. These units are now producing exclu- 
sive and innovative designs with better texture and 
combination of colour catering to the need and varied 
choice of people all over India and abroad. Some of his 

i > Aff works are ever-new, pleasing to look-at for their classi- 
YE ERE EN NN MPO ନ ¶ i cal value in the world of Textiles. Though this eminent 
5 I artist attained the highest stage in the world of 
handloom, enjoying good will and high reputation, he is 
still working relentlessly without bothering about his 
name and fame. 
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1. Dashbaadiaa Dashphuliaa green cetton Kaptaa. 
2. Aath Phuliaa Butaadaar Tassar Kaptaa. 
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3. Red Ruashari Saree with body Baandha. 
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4. White Eight Flowered hand-woven Kumbha 
Butaadaar Saree. 
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6. Ten Flowered haat Kumbha Check Butaadaar 
Kaptaa (Saree). 


5. Ten Floweréd Kaanglaa Butaadaar Kumbha 
Kaptaa of Chockolate Colour. 
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7. Ten Flowered Kaanglaa Butaadaar Red Saree. 
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8. Hand Kumbha eight-flowered old Tassar Baandha 


Saree. 
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* Paatola Naari Kunjar Saree of Paatan (Gujrat) 
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+ 15. The speciality of this silk Saree of Barpaliis various 
setting or Chaalanaa of fishes, trees, flowers, men, 
tortaises, etc. on the border. 


16. Eightflowered handwo¥en kumbna Butaa Baandha 
Kaptaa. 
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Chakra Bandha Baandha Saree 


17. Traditional Bichitraapuri Saree Produced 


Sambalpuri Bastralaly H.L.C.S. Ltd, Baragarh 
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18. Face and Back Baandha Bedsheet alongwith its 
back side. It is a bedsheet having different face 
and back Baandhas which is a novel thing in 
Baandha technique. 
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BANDHA WEAVING 


| "Bandha Weaving, i.e. tie & dye | 
nature of weaving in an unique 
process developed by the weavers of 
Orissa from very ancient ages to 
lL sivé added beauty to the Art of | 
I Textile, Orissa. Before the warp 
and weft threads are inter-laced to | 
produce the cloth, the threads, gen- | 
erally the weft, and soemtimes the | 
warps, are tied in portions accord- | 
ing to the designs and then dyed | 
resulting in the untied portions be- | 
ing coloured. | 


To develop another colour in the | 
design the coloured portions are 
tied and the portion on which the 
second colour has to be developed 
are untied and dyed in the second 
| ave. In this manner a number of 

colours are developed. These 
threads are so woven that the de- | 
sired design becomes prominent on 
the cloth on both sides equally | 
| oright. | 


| Designs produced in this method | 
|differ from printed and jacquard | 
[woven designs as the figures by | 
| later process can be had only one | 
| side of the cloth. Bandha method | 
|requires highly skilled workman- | 
|ship and offers unlimited scope of | 
| designing.” | 
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Baandha with Baadiphul Saree 


of Laumunda (Bargarh) 
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